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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— ->-- 

URING the taking of an inventory of Church property 
at Boeschépe, a place near the Belgian frontier, the 
gendarmes came into collision with the mob, and a Catholic 
demonstrator was killed. The incident was made the subject of 
four interpellations in the French Chamber on Wednesday. 
The Government were attacked by the Left on the ground that 
they had shown weakness in not suppressing rebellion more 
stringently and in not prosecuting more of the Royalist 
agitators, and by the Right and many of the moderate Con- 
servatives on the ground of the tactlessness and barbarism of 
their methods. Most of the speakers, including men like the 
Abbé Lemire and M. Ribot, agreed in approving the policy of the 
Separation Law and the clause for the inventorying of Church 
property. The Resolution of M. Peret, however, approving of 
the conduct of the Government was defeated by 267 votes to 
234, a coalition of the Right, about half the Centre, and a 
number of Radical-Socialists composing the majority. 
M. Rouvier thereupon resigned office; but he and his 
colleagues are continuing their duties till the appointment 
of their successors. The new Premier will probably be 
M. Bourgeois or M. Millerand, and it is suggested that 
M. Rouvier himself may become Foreign Minister. We 
have dealt with the incident elsewhere, but may say here 
that the change of Government involves no alteration in 

French policy, least of all in foreign affairs. 


The latest news from Algeciras is more hopeful. On 
Thursday the Times correspondent reported, apparently with 
some foundation, that the Conference would discuss the bank 
and the police questions together, and that there was a strong 
probability that the German delegates would acquiesce in the 
main proposals of France for the organisation of the police. 
This view seems to acquire strength from the changed tone of 
the German Press, particularly the semi-official North German 
Gazette, and also from the buoyancy of the stock markets of 
Europe, where the report is evidently believed. Berlin 
financiers would not be large buyers unless they had some 
cause to think a settlement probable. If Germany’s attitude 
has really changed, it is not likely that the cause is any 
change of policy which, for example, would involve the 
resignation of Prince Biilow. The delegates have merely 
bluffed in order to try to secure some compensation for their 
complaisance. The only danger lies probably in the change 
of Cabinets in France. Although Moroccan policy may 
remain unaltered under M. Rouvier’s successor, there is 








The crisis in Hungary does not come nearer an end, but it 
is constantly producing minor sensations. Ome of these was 
the suspension at the end of last week of the autonomy of 
Pest County by M. de Rudnay, the new Royal Commissioner 
of Budapest. The act is defended as necessary to bring 
recalcitrant officials to order, but it is an ugly step in the 
direction of absolutism, and it puts the Crown still further at 
variance with Hungarian constitutionalism. This is the more 
to be regretted since the intransigence of the Coalition shows 
signs of weakening. Baron Banffy in an open letter to his 
constituents definitely rejects their standpoint, and declares 
that a truce must be set to the military quarrel in order 
that the nation may get back its Constitution and attend to 
its pressing needs. This declaration was followed by his 
secession from the Coalition, his reasons being given in a 
letter to M. Kossuth. He declares that the Coalition, which 
began with the 1867 basis, was now encouraging the section 
which clamoured for independence,—a project which “ would 
upset the equilibrium of Central Europe.” If the next 
Election was to be fought on that issue, as the Coalition 
proposed, he, as a supporter of the Dualist basis, would 
have none of it. Baron Banffy is not a great popular leader, 
but his resolution will make the position of Count Andrassy 
and the Moderates very difficult if they remain in alliance 
with the Apponyi and Kossuth party. 





On Tuesday in the debate in the Reichstag on the new 
Navy Bill Admiral von Tirpitz, the Secretary of State for the 
Imperial Marine, explained the Government programme. It 
is proposed to build six large cruisers, and to increase the dis- 
placement of future battleships to eighteen thousand tons.. 
The cruisers were necessary for the protection of Germany's 
foreign commeree, and also to give the Navy an acquaintance 
with the conditions of ocean navigation. In war, too, small 
cruisers were the best defence against torpedo-boats. As to 
the battleships, modern experience had shown that a heavier 
armament must be carried, and the ‘Dreadnought’ was a 
proof of the new view. “The German Navy could not remain 
blind to these advances, and must follow suit.” Admiral von 
Tirpitz defended the plan of fixing a shipbuilding programme 
for a series of years, on the ground that it favoured systematic 
training in the Navy, and enabled the Government to make 
better terms with the shipbuilding yards. The general pro- 
gramme, as well as the Bill providing for laying down two 
battleships of eighteen thousand tons und one large cruiser of 
fifteen thousand tons, was carried, in spite of the opposition 
of the Social Democrats and a section of the Radicals, 


President Roosevelt and the Senate are still at variance. 
His concessions on the Railway Rates Bill have increased the 
number of his supporters, though it is doubtful if they will 
enable the measure to pass; but on the Philippine Tariff Bill, 
a test measure of the new American Imperialism, his policy 
has suffered a severe defeat. The Bill was rejected by the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines, who were influenced by 
the sugar and tobacco interests, which feared the free access of 
Philippine goods to the American markets. The opposition 
was largely Republican, being composed partly of those 
extreme Protectionists who regard the existing tariff as 
sacrosanct, and partly of those interested in the commodities 
protected. It is unlikely that the President and his chief 
lieutenants will sit down tamely under their defeat. The 
Philippines are subject to the restrictions of the American 
Navigation Laws, and it is only just that they should share 
in the advantages of their connection with the Republic 
as well as in the burdens. Unless this principle is established 
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beyond cavil, America’s new dream of empire is foredoomed 
to failure. What the Senate is doing is to treat the oversea 
possessions of the United States as foreign and commercially 
hostile communities. 


At a special general meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade 
Club held in London on Tuesday, the Duke of Devonshire 
addressed his followers on the future policy of the Unionist 
Free-trade party. After pointing out that the victory for 
Free-trade had not been won exclusively by Liberal votes, but 
that Unionist votes had contributed to the result, he men- 
tioned that of the hundred and fifty-six Unionist Members 
returned to Parliament one hundred and two are classed as 
Tariff Reformers, thirty-six as followers of Mr. Balfour, while 
only sixteen can be classed as more or less determined advocates 
of Free-trade. Though this result must be eminently unsatis- 
factory to the Unionist Free-traders, it could hardly be satis- 
factory to Mr. Balfour himself. As to Mr. Balfour's letter, 
he declared that “the ordinary brain almost reels in the effort 
to discover whether the main proposals or the qualifications 
which are attached to it are the more important.” Each man 
must use his own judgment in that matter; but he was bound 
to say for himself that the qualifications did not substantially 
alter the view which he had for some time been compelled to 
entertain,—viz., that Mr. Balfour is in substantial, if not in 
complete, agreement with Mr. Chamberlain on the subject of 
Tariff Reform. 


After this virtual repudiation of Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship, the Duke insisted—and as we think very wisely 
insisted—that the Unionist Free-Trade Club should direct its 
energies rather within the party than outside the party in 
order to further the cause of Free-trade. The Duke added 
also that its action should be of a persuasive rather than of an 
aggressive character. Here it seems to us that what has to 
be considered is the most effectual means of reconstituting 
the Unionist Party on a Free-trade basis. In some cases per- 
suasive tactics will be best, in others aggressive. The Unionist 
Party, like all political parties, desires to return to power, and 
if the Unionist Free-traders make it clear that they will not 
help their party to return to power until it has completely 
abandoned the Tariff Reform policy, they are likely to make 
more converts than if they give the impression that even if 
the party remains pledged to Tariff Reform, it can still hope 
for a certain amount of support from Unionist Free-traders. 
The meeting concluded with an excellent speech from Lord 
James of Hereford, who distinctly repudiated the leadership 
of Mr. Balfour, and declared that “they were no longer 
followers of Mr. Balfour.” 


In the Commons on Monday the administration of the 
Aliens Act was the principal subject of discussion. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone defended the action and bona-fides of the 
administrators in regard to several alleged cases of harshness, 
but admitted that the Act bristled with anomalies and was 
almost impossible to work properly. His own powers under 
the Act were extremely limited, being practically confined to 
giving an opinion, if asked, whether or not a particular act 
constituted a political offence. He proposed, however, to 
effect three changes in order to prevent the recurrence of 
painful cases,—viz., that notice of power of appeal should be 
printed in every language likely to be used by immigrants, 
that Advisory Committees should be appointed to assist the 
Immigration Boards, and that the sittings of the Immigration 
Boards should be open to the Press. In conclusion, he 
expressed his belief that the people of the country did not 
wish to reverse our ancient policy. Undoubtedly this is 
the wish of the people. They would far rather run the 
risk of letting in a thonusend undesirable aliens than of 
sending back a single political refugee to death or to the 
torture of imprisonment. A shipwrecked man just manages 
to swim to a boat and catch hold of the side. Are we to 
argue with him while he clings there in helpless misery, and, 
if we do not like his answers, beat his hands with a boat-hook 
till he lets go and falls back into the water ? 


On Monday night in Committee Sir Edward Grey made an 
important statement on the reorganisation of the Consular 
Service. While admitting that there was room for improve- 
ment, he asserted that much had been done to remedy the 
drawbacks of the old system. It was now a regular Service, 


tt 
entered by examination, for which considerable initial 
qualifications were required. These not only included lan. 
guages, British commercial law, &c., but candidates would be 
considered specially qualified to compete who had a certain 
amount of legal or University training, and among othe 
special qualifications would be that of having served for three 
years in acommercial house. He stated that although the 
right of making exceptions had been retained, the practice of 
appointing to an important Consular post people from outside 
the Service altogether had in recent years been largely dis. 
continued. The minimising of these “ exceptional appoint. 
ments,” we may note, is highly to be desired, for as matters 
stand Consuls have a real grievance in seeing outsiders 
“jumped” into their few good posts without having the com. 
pensating advantage of being “jumped” out of their own 
Service into something better. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. Haldane has the root 
of the matter in him. His speech introducing the Army 
Estimates on Thursday has been highly praised in the news. 
papers as a remarkable Parliamentary effort. What we value 
it for is the fact that while the Secretary of State for War 
rejected, and rightly rejected, any idea of forming a brand. 
new scheme of Army reform, the tone of the speech 
showed that Mr. Haldane has grasped the essentials of the 
problem before him. He sees that the professional Army 
must be small but, within its limits, as efficient as possible, 
He sees that the Militia must not be abolished, as My. 
Arnold-Forster wanted, but must be greatly strengthened and 
developed on its own historic lines; and those are lines which, 
as Mr. Haldane puts it, should make us regard it “as a foree 
which is much more akin to the Regulars than to the 
Volunteers.” Finally, Mr. Haldane sees that by means of the 
Volunteers, which must be expanded instead of ‘depressed, 
and through other less closely organised institutions, such as 
rifle clubs, the manhood of the nation must be trained to 
arms, and a reservoir created of men well grounded in the 
elements of the military art,—a reservoir from which in times 
of emergency large bodies of civilian soldiers can be drawn 
under a purely volantary system. 


We shall return next week to Mr. Haldane’s speech, but 
may note here one or two of his chief points. In the first 
place, there is to be a wise reduction of unnecessary expenditure 
on such things as the Dorking or North Downs defences, on 
useless Colonial garrisons such as the hundred soldiers set to 
guard five thousand tons of coal at St. Helena, and the native 
regiment that has hitherto defended the Imperial watering- 
place at Wei-hai-wei. Another most important point was Mr. 
Haldane’s declaration that the Army would cease to live on 
borrowed money. It was going in the future to pay its way. 
As to the Auxiliaries, Mr. Haldane very pertinently declared 
that you could never reduce your striking force in this country 
unless you provided the power of expansion behind it. In 
other words, Mr. Haldane knows that for great emergencies 
he will have to trust, like other Secretaries of State before 
him, to a system of improvisation. He does not intend, 
however, to leave the creation of the system under which that 
improvisation is to take place till the last moment, and when 
the need is imperative, but to prepare a skéleton organisation 
in peace and beforehand. Finally, Mr. Haldane adumbrated 
a system of decentralisation for our Home or Auxiliary Forces, 
and touched upon a possibility which we have often dwelt on 
in these columns,—the possibility of the Universities giving 
degrees in the military art, which will help us to create a 
register of Reserve officers, who will be needed in large 
numbers when next we are called upon to improvise an 
additional army for war. 


There was an interesting discussion on Admiralty policy in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. Lord Goschen cordially 
approved of the numerical redistribution of the Fleet, and the 
action taken as to the Reserves. But while he admitted that 
the administrative reforms were all in the right direction, be 
expressed the gravest misgivings as to the results of the 
scheme of interchangeability which was to be the foundation 
of future efficiency in the Navy, and held it to be “ little short 
of an injustice to the Service and to the public to withhold 
the names of those who had recommended this revolation, the 





terms in which it had been proposed, the evidence taken by 
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i and whether or not there was a minority 
+ or ame movement grew out of the grievances of 
the engineers ; but the remedy might prove far more serious 
than the grievance, and the sudden abandonment of specialisa- 
tion at a time when it was held by naval officers “with 
ionate conviction” to be more necessary than ever was 
incomprehensible. He appealed to a patriotic Prese not to 
discourage criticism of the Admiralty proposals, or to treat 
honest criticisms as merely fractious or old-fashioned. 





Lord Cawdor nigorously defended the system of interchange- 
able officers, and implied that its opponents were more noisy 
than numerous. It was, he said, a strange thing that those who 
had absolute control of the propelling power of the ship should 
be debarred from rising to the highest ranks of the Service.— 
He omitted to explain, however, that under the system now 
adopted the entire class from which the engineer officers were 
recruited until three years ago is, by the application of a 
money test, ruled out of the commissioned ranks of the Navy 
altogether.—Lord Tweedmouth, replying for the Government, 
said that he thought there was not enough evidence to warrant 
their stopping the experiment. They ought, he held, to go on 
with it, and see what kind of officer would be produced in seven 
or eight years, and then judge by the result of the experiment. 
He further stated his readiness to lay the Report referred to 
by Lord Goschen on the table of the House. 


Lord Harris’s ill-advised attempt, made in the Chinese 
labour debate in the Lords last week, to discredit the evidence 
of Mr. Creswell and Mr. Wybergh has had one very satis- 
factory result. It has elicited a trenchant and convincing 
letter from Mr. Monypenny, which appears in the Times of 
Monday. Lord Harris, it will be remembered, said that Mr. 
Wybergh “had a fad: it was politics,” whereas he (Lord 
Harris) when he joined the Consolidated Goldfields promised 
President Kriiger that the Company should take no part 
whatever in politics. In other words, Mr. Wybergh declined 
to acquiesce in the disfranchisement of the Uitlanders, while 
Lord Harris, as Mr. Monypenny puts it, “undertook to 
buttress up the Kriiger régime by denying to the British 
subjects whom he was in a position to influence freedom of 
action and freedom of speech in things that concerned the 
elementary rights that were dear to them as Britons.” Mr. 
Wybergh had given no such promise, and for taking the 
chair at the famous meeting in the Johannesburg Amphi- 
theatre was ordered by Lord Harris to choose between the 
Company and politics, and chose politics,—ie., the right 
to struggle for freedom. As regards Mr. Creswell, Mr. 
Monypenny traverses Lord Harris’s statement in almost every 
particular. Mr. Creswell was never allowed to “run” his 
mine “entirely with white labour”: after six months, in 
view of the conflict between himself and the chief engineer, 
the Board accepted the resignation of the latter, while Mr. 
Creswell resigned voluntarily six or eight months later 
because his Board had virtually passed a vote of censure on 
him for the evidence he had given on oath before the local 
Commission on labour supply in the Transvaal. 


. Finally, Mr. Creswell’s methods were retained for nearly 
twelve months after his resignation on his mine, with the 
result that with an increased supply of white labour the 
namber of tons mined and treated showed a great increase 
and the cost per ton a great reduction. After thus disposing 
of Lord Harris's assertion that the white labour experiment 
was a failure and economically impossible, Mr. Monypenny 
deals with the odious attempt to discredit the patriotism of 
all opposition to Chinese labour. Mr. Wybergh, he reminds 
us, was the first to sign and the chief organiser of the petition 
to the Queen, while Mr. Creswell hurried out from home to 
serve in the Imperial Light Horse. In conclusion, Mr. Mony- 
penny foresees the coming of a time when, in order to buttress 
up the policy of Chinese labour, “ promises will again be given 
in Pretoria which will require, to say the least, the closest 
scrutiny by men like Mr. Wybergh and Mr. Creswell.” The 
situation which makes such a development probable, and the 
ruin of the Unionist Party, are, in his opinion, two of the 
incidental results of this “truly providential policy,” as Lord 
Milner described it last week. Mr. Monypenny’s letter derives 
special force from the fact that, as in the case of Mr. Wybergh 
and Mr. Creswell, his disinterestedness and his patriotism 
are above suspicion. He resigned the editorship of the 





Johannesburg Star rather than advocate the policy of intro. 
ducing Chinese labour, of which he disapproved, but he 
upheld the case for British rights against the Boers with the 
utmost courage and consistency, and served with distinction 
in the Imperial Light Horse at Elandslaagte and throughout 
the siege of Ladysmith. 


On Tuesday a Blue-book was issued containing the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy. After 
examining a very large number of witnesses, the Committee 
arrive at the conclusion that among casuals, except in a period 
of general depression of trade, “there is no appreciable 
element of honest poverty or of penniless industry seeking 
work.” The evil is on the increase, for there are now two or 
three times as many tramps in our casual wards as there were 
six years ago. Of professional and chronic vagrants there 
are probably about forty thousand in existence. The 
present law is based on {the Vagrancy ‘Act of 1824, and 
provides no real solution of the difficulty, since the system of 
relief applied is neither uniform nor reformatory. The Com- 
mittee propose, first, a transference of the responsibility from 
the Guardians to the police, and of the charge from the Poor- 
rate to the county rate. A aniform treatment could then be 
introduced, and by means of a certificate-book the past career 
of a vagrant conld be made to tell whether he is a genuine 
seeker for work or a casual. The former will be lightly 
treated, but the latter will be detained for two nights, and be 
compelled to work hard for his food. For serious offenders 
it is proposed to establish labour colonies on the Swiss model, 
which will be at once penal and reformatory. The suggestions 
of the Report are worthy of all attention, for a most difficult 
problem has been honestly grappled with. The present state 
of affairs is wholly unsatisfactory, for “ between the Poor Law 
and the police the vagrant has flourished : the police authorities 
treat him as a criminal but do not punish him; the Poor Law 
authorities treat him as a pauper but do not relieve him.” 


The statement of the voluntary offerings of the Church of 
England for the year ending Easter, 1905, just published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
a very interesting document. The total amount exceeds 
eight million pounds, of which £2,290,247 has been col- 
lected for general purposes—7.e., funds contributed to and 
administered by Central and Diocesan Societies—£5,546,028 
for parochial purposes, and £193,437 for the extension of the 
Home Episcopate. Under the head of general purposes, the 
largest item is £772,995 for foreign missions, £654,192 goes 
to home missions, £504,612 to philanthropic work (indus- 
trial schools, orphanages, cottage hospitals, &c.), £230,711 to 
educational and charitable assistance to clergy, widows, and 
orphans, and £127,736 to educational work (diocesan inspection, 
Training Colleges, &c.) Of the funds locally raised and retained, 
and administered by the clergy for parochial purposes alone, 
£713,076 goes to the maintenance of assistant clergy, £165,403 
to church collections and Easter offerings, £341,496 to the 
general maintenance of elementary schools, £198,800 to school 
buildings, and £187,933 to Sunday-schools. Under the heading 
“ General Parochial Purposes” we find £1,724,724 for church- 
building, &c., £1,412,309 for the maintenance of caurch services, 
and £538,668 for the support of the poor. This is a splendid 
record, and should not be forgotten by party politicians, who 
talk as if the whole of the work done by the Church of 
England was accomplished out of public funds. 


Major Seely, at a rifle club luncheon last Saturday, 
read a letter from Mr. Haldane declaring that rifle clubs 
are a part of our military machinery to which “we at 
the War Office attach much importance, and think that 
we are likely to attach in the future still more. They 
stimulate,” he went on, “and improve a vital function in 
national defence, that of marksmanship, and I hope that a 
definite place in the work of organisation may be found for 
them.” This is the most encouraging thing ever said on 
high official authority in regard to rifle clubs. At the same 
time, we trust that nothing will be done to impair their 
elasticity and voluntary character. What they chiefly need 
are ranges and some provision under which ammunition, both 
full and miniature, can be obtained at a low price. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

Ww. greatly regret the decision of the House of 

Commons in regard to payment of Members. We 
do not resist the proposal because we think that an 
unpaid House is likely to contain more members of the 
moderate and conservative classes than a paid one, or 
because we wish to throw any obstacle in the way of the 
freest choice as to their Members being accorded to the 
constituencies. Our objections are very different from 
these. In the first place, we object to the very great 
waste of public money involved in the proposal to pay 
every Member of Parliament whether he wants to be 
paid or not. It is all very well to talk as if £200,000 
a year were a mere bagatelle, but, as the Prime Minister 
very pertinently reminded the House, in the present 
year, at any rate, the provision of an extra £200,000 
would be a serious difficulty to a Treasury faced with 
the immediate problem of how to reduce taxation below 
its present level and to maintain efficiency in all Depart- 
ments of State. After all, to add £200,000 a year 
permanently to the charges on the people is equivalent 
to a capital expenditure of some seven millions sterling. 
Frankly, we would far rather pay off seven millions of the 
National Debt than shower £300 a year on all Members 
of Parliament, especially when we know that some five 
hundred of that number are not in the least in want of it, 
and can keep their places in Parliament without it. 

Next, we object to the proposal that Parliament should 
dip into the Treasury and pay itself, on the ground that 
to do so must to a certain extent lower the position of 
Parliament. We are old-fashioned enough and Whiggish 


aa 
by the way, which is received by American 
Members of the House of Reprenetalion. ae 
notoriously the land of low official salaries, and if Ameri . 
Members of Parliament require £1,000 a aon 
’ year, 1s it not 
reasonable to urge that digs ve A pay at least that sum to 
our representatives ? 

Yet another objection is to be found in the fact 
that if Members of Parliament are to be paid 
ought members of County Councils, Town Souncile 
and other elective bodies. The work done by members 
of these representative bodies is often very arduous and 
very exacting, and the case for their payment is eye 
bit as strong as that for paying Members of Parliament 
But if all elected persons are to be paid, and paid a 
living wage, the charge on the nation will not be kept 
at £200,000 a year, but may easily reach two millions 
Unless we steadily maintain the principle that the 
man honoured by the choice of his fellow-countrymen 
is a trustee for public interests, and must assume the 
trustee’s position, the position of the master and not of 
the servant—the position, that is, of the man who gives 
the order, not of him who executes it—it seems to us 
absolutely impossible to pay one class of popular repre. 
sentatives and not another. The technical objection may, 
perhaps, be made that we do pay Members of Parliament 
when they are Ministers of the Crown. That is per- 
fectly true, but we pay them because they have become 
what under one of the useful fictions of the Con. 
stitution we term “servants of the Crown "—i.e., of the 
State—and not in respect of their position as popular 
representatives. We do not suggest that a man may not 
be a servant of the State as well as a popular representa. 
tive. All we say is that, though he may be paid in the 
one capacity, he ought not to be paid in the other. 





enough to feel, and to value the feeling, that the House 
of Commons is the master in the State. But the mark of 
the master is to pay, not to be paid. There is nothing 
derogatory, nay, there is everything that is honourable, in 
being a servant of the State, whether as Admiral or 
General, or as Cabinet Minister or other member of the 
Government, and such servants of the State are rightly 
paid by the State. The House of Commons, however, as 
the paymaster of these public servants, considers, and 
very properly considers, that it is their master, and that 
they must bow in the last resort to its decision. When 
the Members of Parliament, who exercise the con- | 
trolling power in the State, are paid just as are their own 
servants out of the funds of the nation, it is impossible 
but that they will lose a certain sense of power and 
authority. Not only will the salaried servants of the 
State feel that they are now on the same level as the | 
House of Commons, but those who are more highly | 
paid than Members of Parliament will not unnaturally 
consider that the State regards them as worth more 
than its representatives. ‘To put the matter in yet 
another way, there is no sounder maxim in English law 
than that a trustee shall not pay himself for the execu- 
tion of his trust out of trust funds. But a Member of 
Parliament is essentially a trustee of the public interests 
and the public funds, and when he pays himself he cannot 
but lower himself from the highest position of trusteeship. 
Burke says somewhere: “I own that being a judge in my 
own cause makes me afraid.” But the Member of Parlia- 
ment who thinks himself worth £300 a year to the nation, 
and votes himself £300 every year, is necessarily a judge | 
in his own cause. He is not only declaring himself to be | 
worth payment, but actually fixing his own remuneration. 
No palliation of the objections we have raised is to be 
found in the smallness of the sum proposed to be voted. 
If once Members are to be paid a salary, we cannot believe 
that such salary will remain at £300 a year. The argument | 
in favour of either adequate salaries or no salaries for men 
doing important and responsible work is unanswerable. If 
a man is to get payment for his work, it is unquestionably 
sounder policy to pay him a sum large enough to free him | 
from the temptation to neglect that work or to abuse his | 
opportunities of making indirect gain. For the highest | 
work the rule should bé, “gratis ora big salary.” If, then, 
payment of Members is adopted, we may expect in a very 
few years to find an agitation on foot, and an agitation with 
a great deal to recommend it, in favour of paying Members | 








of Parliament at least as high as County Court Judges, or 
of giving them, at any rate, £1,000 a year each,—a sum, 





Though it was, no doubt, the sincere desire of many of 
those who voted for Mr. Lever’s Motion to increase the 
representation of the working classes in Parliament, we 
are by no means sure that such an aim will be 
achieved if the principle be put in practice. We think 
it far more likely that the effect of giving £300 a year 
to every Member of Parliament will be to encourage the 
entry of the professional politician and of the smaller 
professional man into the House of Commons. The 
ambitious man of this type will argue: “If I can get 
into the House, the £300 a year will clear my out-of- 
pocket expenses, and the great advertisement obtained by 
my entry into Parliament will enable me to increase my 
earnings as a solicitor,” or a barrister, or a commercial 
man, as the case may be. Now, though we do not wish to 
condemn this class wholesale, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact that the presence of a large body of 
its members will decrease the weight and authority of 
Parliament. The American House of Representatives 
and the French Chamber are full of such men, but yet 
those bodies cannot be said to exercise anything like 
the influence on national affairs exercised by the House 
of Commons; and, moreover, they do not contain any- 
thing like the same number of the genuine representa- 
tives of Labour. In our opinion, indeed, the Labour 


| Party, if they are wise, will realise that they are far 


more likely to lose than to gain by payment of Members. 
The genuine Labour Member will run the risk, we 
believe, of being shouldered out of political life by 


‘the glib professional politician who is able to make 


himself a position in the party caucus. At the last 
General Election, and in dread of the tremendous evil 
threatened to the working classes by the prospect of @ 
return to Protection, skilled and unskilled labour for 
the first time since the lowering of the franchise 
voted together. But this is not a permanent amalgama- 
tion, and we venture to think that the professional 
politician will, under normal conditions, be able to make 
an appeal to unskilled labour which will give him an 
advantage over the Trade-Union representative, whose 
appeal is, as a rule, to skilled, or at any rate organised, 
labour. But the unskilled and the unorganised labourers 
outnumber the skilled and organised, and therefore it 
may well be that the adoption of payment of Members, 
with the opportunities it gives to the professional 
politician, will militate against the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the Trade-Unionists. A cynical politician 
anxious to divide and break up the solidarity of Labour 
would use all his influence in favour of the policy. 
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‘nion on the merits is, then, strongly against 

Ow tof Members, partly because it will lower the 
oa and influence of the House of Commons, and 
also because in the end it will not secure a greater 

r better representation to Labour. If, however, it should 
z deemed essential by the working classes that their repre- 
sentatives should be paid, and the nation as a whole 
endorses that view, then we hold that the proper way to 
give effect to their decision is not by voting £300 a year 
to every Member of Parliament, but by allowing any con- 
stituency which so desires to levy a local rate to keep its 
Member of Parliament in London without any pecuniary 
cost to himself. This plan has the advantage that it 
reverts to the old Constitutional usage under which 
Members were paid what was termed their “ wages by 
the constituencies that sent them to Parliament. As is 
well known, Andrew Marvell was the last man to receive 
his Parliamentary wages, but before his time it was quite 
common for Members chosen by counties and boroughs to 
exact payment from those who sent them. Under this 

lan Members could not be accused of dipping into the 
national Treasury, in respect of which they are the 
appointed trustees, and also no payment need be made 
to Members who are perfectly able to keep themselves 
in London out of their own resources. We are aware, 
of course, that it will be said that this proposal is a 
mere subterfuge for burking the whole question, and that 
no candidate would be able to get returned for a locality 
unless he first promised that he would never ask for his 
wages. We do not agree. We believe that in many democratic 
constituencies, if the electors were intent on choosing a 
working man, they would be perfectly prepared to vote 
him the farthing or half-a-farthing rate necessary to 
keep him in the House of Commons. If a constituency 
wanted John Smith rather than Richard Brown, we do 
not believe that the fact that it was known that John 
Smith would add £300 a year to the rates, while Richard 
Brown would work for nothing, would in any way 
influence the decision. And remember that under the pro- 
posed universal payment it will be possible for the rich 
Member to appeal for votes on the ground that he does 
not want his salary of £300 a year. The rich man can 
say: “If I am elected I shall be obliged to receive £300 
a year from the Treasury ; but this sum I do not require, 
and I do not intend to spend it upon myself. If elected I 
shall spend it upon public objects in the constituency.” 
Possibly so open an announcement might be considered 
a corrupt practice, but in that event it would be perfectly 
easy for the candidate, without saying so, to let his in- 
tention be known. Or again, if actual expenditure within 
the constituency, such as subscriptions to local charities, 
&c., were thought to be too dangerous, the Member might 
quite well expend his salary on national objects which 
interested a large number of persons in his division. For 
example, a Member might let it be known that his £300 a 
year, so long as he was in Parliament, would go to the 
Liberation Society, or the Church Defence Association, or 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, or 
any other such public body. In some way or other the 
rich man could find means of making it known that he 
would not touch his £300 a year, but would return it 
to the people. 

Before we leave the question of payment of Members it 
may be worth while to draw attention to one of the 
curiosities of the subject. The custom of paying Members’ 
wages only died out. It was never abolished by Act of 
Parliament, though in the reign of Charles II. an Act was 
introduced for that purpose and read a second time. 
Therefore there may still be a common law obligation on 
constituencies to pay their Members’ wages—i.e., the 
expenses to which they are put by representation—if such 
Members demand it. Lord Campbell, indeed, some forty 
years ago, expressed his opinion that a writ could still be 
sued out by a Member of Parliament requiring his 
constituency to pay him his wages. To test this, why 
should not some Member of Parliament who is interested 
in the matter, but who believes with us that local pay- 
ment 1s a far better solution than payment out of the 
national Treasury, bring a friendly action against the 
borough or county for which he sits asking for his 
wages ? If the Courts decided, as we believe they might, 
that his contention was good, and an order was made 
for his wages, a very interesting point of law would 
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have been settled, and a favourable answer accorded to 
those who say that if a constituency desires to be 
represented by a poor man it should not be debarred 
from exercising its choice because it is impossible 
for him to attend at Westminster. The test case 
to be taken to the Courts of Law should be care- 
fully chosen. Where boroughs and counties have 
been divided, it might be a difficult matter to know 
what body to sue, as a town or a county division 
is not a corporation. A Member, however, for a con- 
stituency like Taunton or Bath, or any other borough 
or city which is undivided, might obviously sue 
the Corporation. If they did not resist, or could not 
make good their resistance, they would thereupon be 
obliged to raise a rate to pay his wages. Presumably 
the wages would consist, in the event of payment being 
ordered, of (1) the expenses of the Member in jour- 
neying backwards and forwards from the constituency 
to London; (2) his expenses for food and lodging in 
London ; (3) compensation for the loss of income which 
he might have made had he not been attending to the 
business of his constituency in Parliament. 


THE FALL OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

YHE danger of any question which seriously divides the 
opinion and exercises the conscience of a nation is 

that the majority are apt to show an uneasy vigilance as 
to the carrying out of the measure which has their general 
approval. If a Ministry makes any blunders in the 
details, they are inclined to join the wholesale opponents 
of the measure in condemning it. The reason, we 
suppose, is that such a majority, realising the depth of 
the feeling against it, is anxious to give no reason- 
able handle to the enemy; but the fact compels a 
Government to walk most warily, and makes them per- 
petually liable to unforeseen defeats. This is what 
happened on Wednesday in the French Chamber. At 
Boeschépe, in the department of the Nord, not far from 
the Belgian frontier, a fierce resistance was organised to 
the inventorying of the Church property, in which 
foreign workmen are said to have played an active part. 
The gendarmes were compelled to use their revolvers, 
and one Roman Catholic demonstrator was killed. It 
was the kind of regrettable but inevitable accident which 
is bound to occur whenever a law has to be enforced 
against the will of a mob. On Wednesday the affair was 
made the subject of a series of interpellations in the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. Plichon, representing the Right, 
declared that the Separation Law had become a law of 
murder. M. Guieysse, from the Left, complained that the 
Government had not shown themselves strong enough in 
putting down flat rebellion. Then came M. Briand, the 
Reporter of the law, who pointed out that the clause pro- 
viding for an inventory had been inserted at the request 
of the Conservatives as a measure of protection for Church 
property. The law, he said, was a law of liberty, and but 
for the agitation would have been a law of pacification. 
The Abbé Lemire, who followed, attacked not the law, but 
the method of using armed forces to carry it out, which, 
he declared, drove the populace to resistarce. He urged 
upon the Government greater tact in its administra- 
tion, while he reprobated any attempt to stir up 
a popular agitation under the cloak of religion 
for political ends. The Minister of the Interior ex- 
pressed the sorrow of the Government at the Boeschépe 
incident, and added that while all prudence would 
be shown, there would ve no weakening in discipline. 
Then came a temperate speech from M. Ribot, as repre- 
sentative of the Centre, in which he defended the sub- 
stantial justice of the Separation Law, deplored Clerical 
agitation, but criticised the unnecessary harshness of the 
Government’s tactics. This seems to have been the general 
view of the Chamber, for his speech, and those of the Abbé 
Lemire and M. Briand, were ordered by large majorities 
to be placarded in the communes,—a singular and 
almost unprecedented mark of appreciation. But as the 
debate proceeded it became clear that the Chamber, while 
approving the law, was far from approving the Govern- 
ment. M. Peret moved a Resolution of approval, which 
was objected to by the Right on the ground of the 
Government's tactlessness, and by the Left on the ground 
of their weakness. One side objected to the prosecution 
of the Abbé Janvier, the other to the neglect to prosecute 
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others. M. Rouvier declared serenely that the Chamber 
might show its opinion of the Ministry by its vote, and 
the result was the defeat of M. Peret’s Resolution by 33. 
The majority against the Government included the whole 
of the Right, many of the Radical-Socialists, and M. Ribot 
with about half the Republican Centre. Nothing remained 
for M. Rouvier but to tender his resignation. 

The debate is a good indication of the real attitude of 
the Deputies towards the Separation Law. The extreme 
anti-Clericals demand measures which are little short of 
persecution, and the extreme members of the Right are 
indignant at any interference with the historical prerogatives 
of the Church. But the vast majority are Left-Centre on 
the question. They wish the Church to be separated from 
the State, some on the ground that thereby the Church 
will be strengthened, most on the ground that the existence 
of any organisation whose first allegiance is owed to the 
Vatican is inconsistent with the principles of Republicanism. 
They approve of the inventory clause, and they disapprove 
of any Clerical attempts to create a popular agitation. 
But they are exceedingly nervous about any suggestion of 
violence, and, assuming that the law itself is incapable of 
arousing it, they lay the blame on the Government's methods. 
For ourselves, we cannot see in what way M. Rouvier 
has deserved the strictures of M. Ribot and his colleagues. 
There has undoubtedly been an attempt on the part of the 
minor clergy to rouse something very like active resistance, 
and in the remoter provinces, where there is a large 
ignorant peasant class deeply attached to the Church, the 
attempt has succeeded. The Government have met force 
by force, and the marvel is that there has only been one 
accident of the Boeschépe type. But, as we have said, the 
Separation Law has aroused an uneasy conscience in its 
supporters, and the most perfect of Governments would 
not escape their criticism. 

M. Rouvier’s defeat is remarkable for the light which 
it casts on the whole system of French Parliamentary 
government. France is at the moment engaged in certain 
critical negotiations abroad. A defeat of an English 
Ministry in such a crisis would be tantamount to the sur- 
render of the whole case. 
seems to point to a weakening of Germany’s extreme 
demands, and to a chance of the police question being 
settled amicably and finally. What influence will the events 
of Wednesday exercise on that chance? They cannot 
improve it, fer any change in a Government during such 
a contest involves a loss of strength. Home affairs occupy 
more time, and the interest in foreign questions slackens. 
France’s opponents, rightly or wrongly, will tend to 
assume that M. ixévoil is less strongly backed by the 
Cabinet in Paris. But the effects of a change of Govern- 
ment are infinitely less in France than elsewhere. The 
Ministry has not gone out on a question of policy but of 
conduct, and it will not be replaced by a Cabinet composed 
of men with different political ideals. That is the way 
with party government, but not with the“ group ” system. 
It is even suggested that M. Rouvier should accept the 

rtfolio of Foreign Affairs, a strange proposal to an 
English mind. Whether the new Premier is M. Bourgeois 
or M. Millerand, there is unlikely to be any radical 
change of policy. Certainly there will be none in 
foreign policy, which for the moment is the main 
concern of France. The “group” system, with all its 
faults, allows of that continuity in foreign policy, that 
separation of Imperial from local interests, to which we 
ourselves, in spite of the difficulties of the party system, 
are gradually coming nearer. There is no single party 
strong enough to command a majority, and therefore to 
take office. A Government can only be defeated by a 
coalition, and a coalition involves a compromise. It is 
not a questien of one policy, or even of one party, replacing 
another, but of a few changes in the personnel of the 
Ministry. 

We are far from denying that there is something to be 
said for the system. Behind all the groups there is a 
permanent division of parties—Liberal and Conservative— 
which, being based on temperament and tradition, is in- 
evitable in any human society. That this is not also the 
fighting division secures a certain moderation in actual 
legislation, since none of the more extreme sections, 
Socialists or Clericals, have the power to shape their 
abstract ideals into a practical policy. The Extreme Left 
will share power with the Extreme Right, and the Centre has 
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also its left and right wings. There is no chance of any set of 
groups sinking their differences and agreeing on one treet: 
policy; the most they will do is to agree on tactical 
measures. The net result, therefore, is that every Cabinet 
is bound to set much store by the status quo, to be og 
servative in its schemes, and to give as few handles : 
possible to the enemy. But this aspect of the math 
system, though defensible on certain grounds, has it 
drawbacks. It is apt to drive idealism, if not out of 
debate, at least out of practice. It makes the struggle in 
the Chamber a war of personalities rather than of principles, 
And, as we saw on Wednesday, it is apt to lead to the 
defeat of a Ministry on grounds which might almost bg 
called capricious. A change of leaders in a crisis is less 
dangerous than a change of policy; but, none the less an 
arbitrary change is good neither for the prestige of a 
country nor the efficiency of its Government. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND LEGISLATION. 


\ E are in full sympathy with those Members of the 

House of Lords who desire to increase the activity 
of that body, to make its debates a weighty and instructive 
criticism of public policy, and to exercise those functions 
in regard to legislation which are accorded to the Second 
House by the custom of the Constitution. We desire 
that the House of Lords should exercise its revising powers 
over legislation within reasonable limits, and also that in 
cases where the mind of the country is doubtful it should 
insist that novel proposals for great and organic change 
should be referred to the verdict of the nation. In claim. 
ing an appeal to Caesar on proposals which, though they 
involve fundamental changes, have not previously been 
voted on by the electors, the country will, we believe, 
always support the House of Lords. 

But though we do not desire that the House of Lords 
should merely say ditto to the House of Commons, we 
are strongly against the House of Lords doing the dirty 
work of the popular Assembly. What we mean by this 
can easily be explained. We do not want the House of 
Lords too easily or too light-heartedly to undertake the 
work of rejecting Bills which the majority of the House 
of Commons, under pressure from a minority in their 
constituencies, have not the pluck to reject themselves, 
The majority of the House of Commons, even in a Parlia- 
ment constituted like the present, are at heart against wild 
and Socialistic proposals; but, at the same time, they are 
exposed to a great deal of pressure from the extremists 
among their ——— who are always sure that it was 
they who got the particular Member his seat and can 
take it away from him if they choose. Probably those 
extremists have little warrant for their assumption that 
they can make and unmake Members of Parliament, and 
might in most cases be safely defied. Since, however, they 
are very vocal and the bulk of the constituency are perfectly 
dumb, the ordinary Member is inclined to attach undue 
weight to their importunities. Accordingly, under pressure 
of this kind, he is very apt to vote for Bills and clauses in 
Bills which in his heart of hearts he distrusts and dis- 
likes. The process by which he finds it compatible with his 
conscience and his sense of public duty to do so is. per- 
fectly simple. He thanks God that there is a House of 
Lords. In other words, he says to himself: “ There is no 
harm in my voting for this measure or this clause or 
proviso, because the House of Lords is certain to throw it 
out, and then when it comes back to the Commons I can 
always tell Town Councillor Bouncer and his friends that 
I was obliged to consent to the Lords’ compromise in order 
to get the Bill through.” Now, in our view, the House 
of Lords should let it be clearly understood that they 
do not mean to be parties to this game, and that unless 
the danger to the State is too flagrant, or unless the Bill 


‘before them is one which it is indisputably with their 


functions to amend or reject, they intend to tell the House 
of Commons that they must be responsible for the legisla- 
tive proposals sent up by them. They should, that is, give 
the House of Commons an occasional lesson by passing 
Bills which ought never to have reached them. A protest 
should of course be made, but of this kind :—‘* The House 
of Commons has taken the responsibility of passing this 
measure. We protest against it, but we do not think that 
we should be justified in rejecting it or amending it m 
such a way as entirely to alter its character. If it proves 
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cable Act, let the responsibility be upon 
a bad and eee fit to wot it in the Lower 
those ") We edmit that this is a somewhat drastic 
poe but unless it is taken we are convinced that 
emoell see the game of leaving the dirty work of the 
pe des to the House of Lords played over and over 
Tt may be said, perhaps, that it does no harm to 
i se of Lords to do what the Members of the House 
yen ons have often not the pluck to do; but here we 
of Co The House of Lords has to think of its own 
0 in the nation and the Constitution, and if it 
9" ny legislative proposals it will be far easier 
rejects too many 10g Seine take all A 
for its enemies in the country to bring it into odium. 
ood many of the legislative aspirations and hopes of 
worthy but fanatical people must, in the interests of 
sanity and common-sense, be disappointed, and it is 
not wise or fair that the whole unpopularity of inflict- 
ing such disappointments should fall on the Upper 
House. a hai 

There is yet another point in regard to legislation upon 
which we desire to give a word of warning to the Peers. 
That the great majority of them are Tariff Reformers, and 
therefore supporters of Mr. Chamberlain, we are well aware; 
but we sincerely trust that notwithstanding this fact, 
and notwithstanding the sympathy of the Lords for Mr. 
Chamberlain, they will refuse to allow their House to 
become a part of the Tariff Reform machine, worked, like 
a political caucus, by orders from Birmingham. _ Mr. 
Chamberlain is a very keen and a very spirited politician, 
and when he is engaged in a battle he is essentially a 
reckless fighter. He thinks of the battle of the moment 
and strives to win without much regard to the ultimate 
consequences. There is a danger, then, that when he is 
beaten in the House of Commons, or when he wishes to 
carry as far as possible the traditional Opposition policy 
of opposing everything the Government propose and 
embarrassing them to the fullest extent, he will incite 
the Upper House to help him. He will issue orders in 
the form of recommendations to his lieutenants in the 
Lords that such-and-such Bills must be thrown out, 
not so much on their merits as that their rejection 
will be a blow to the Government, and will get them into 
difficulties with this or that section of their followers, 
or, again, will alter the aspects of a particular con- 
troversy, and cause a diversion by bringing up the 
question of the right of the House of Lords to participate 
in legislation, or, indeed, of its right to exist at all. 
Such action may be very good tactics on the part of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, no doubt, cares very much less 
for the House of Lords than he does for Tariff Reform 
and the party game of inflicting injuries on the Govern- 
ment. If they are wise, however, the Peers will refuse, as 

litely as is consistent with loyalty to the leader of the 
Daionist Party—we speak of Mr. Chamberlain as the 
leader, for, though Mr. Balfour may be the figurehead, 
he certainly has ceased to hold the rudder or to steer 
the ship—to have any part in such manceuvres, and, 
whenever they are asked to reject legislation, will think 
seriously upon the effect of such rejection on the general 
situation. This House of Commons will not last for 
ever, and the House of Lords should be extremely 
careful of provoking a contest which may end in disaster 
for themselves. 

What the House of Lords, in our opinion, ought to do 
during the next four or five years is to make it clear to the 
country that they are not going to allow themselves to be 
used as a part of the Unionist Party machine, but that 
they intend to act as representatives of the nation, and not 
as members of a titled caucus. They should make good 
their legitimate claim to share in the work of legislation, 
but they should be most careful not to exaggerate such 
claim in any degree, or to let it be supposed that they 
are unwilling to bow to the verdict of the nation whenever 
it has been clearly expressed. The strongest point that 
can be made against the House of Lords is that they 
represent only one party in the State, and therefore 
have no national character. It will be the duty as well as 
the interest of the House of Lords to disprove the truth 
of this allegation by the wisdom and moderation of their 
interference with the legislative proposals sent up to them 
by the popular House. 








THE CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 


t ey are so many heavy clouds about in the world 

of international and colonial politics that it is natural 
to apprehend a storm, but perhaps we are all a little too 
pessimistic. Neither in the natural nor in the political 
world do men easily discern the forces which check the 
development of storms apparently approaching. We all 
watch the scene at Algeciras with anxiety, but it is at least 
possible that the Conference may not be a failure, or, if 
it is a failure, that the old situation of affairs—a bad situa- 
tion, no doubt—may still continue for a considerable time. 
The unanimity of Europe as against Germany must weigh 
with the Kaiser, however self-willed he may be. He has 
failed to break the understanding between France and 
Great Britain, he needs a little more time to complete his 
Fleet, and he is perfectly aware that within his own 
dominion are powerful forces heartily opposed to an un- 
necessary war. The disturbances within the Austrian 
Empire, again, serious and menacing as they are, will 
hardly produce immediate revolt. The Hungarians are 
not ready for anything but passive resistance, and the old 
Emperor is far too experienced a man to compel any section 
of his subjects to make their resistance active. He offers, 
in fact, an alternative in the shape of universal suffrage, 
which in the present condition of European opinion it is 
exceedingly difficult for men who profess to be pleading 
for liberty to reject; yet if they accept it the Magyars will 
forfeit their aseendency, and the whole problem must 
enter upon another phase. The result will, we think, 
be hesitation, and ultimately a decision to do nothing 
irrevocable during the lifetime of the present Monarch. 
After his death, diplomatists say, anything may happen ; 
but diplomatists’ fears for the Austrian Empire have been 
falsified during several hundred years. We are always, 
again, expecting that final rising in the Balkans which is 
to revolutionise Eastern Europe, but it never happens; 
nor is the Sultanate ever swept away, either by its subjects 
or its protectors. 

Nor are the internal dangers of the British Empire, 
serious as many of them appear to be, certain to come 
to a head within the space of time to which grave 
politicians limit their predictions. Even the most 
pessimistic avoid dates, and feel inclined to fall back 
upon Daniel’s somewhat vague computation of “a time, 
times, and a half.” There may be, of course, a black 
rising in South Africa organised by the “Ethiopians,” or 
against the Hut-tax; but history seems to prove that 
dangerous movements of that kind occur when they are 
least expected, and not when everybody is on the watch, and 
disposed towards measures of prevention which may be 
even too energetic. The rising of blacks in the Southern 
States which all Europe expected at any moment between 
1860 and 1865 never occurred, while the Indian Mutiny 
broke out, as it were, at a few hours’ notice. We should 
say ourselves that the darkest clouds now visible overhang 
China; but though there must in the end be a revolution 
there, China is not a place where things are hurried, and 
while the Empress-Mother lives the condition of the 
Empire may be one of unrest rather than revolt. 

We take it that the keynote of the situation in China is a 
sense of humiliation in the governing classes of her people. 
Their pride, which for centuries has been excessive to the 
point of fatuity, has been wounded to the degree at which 
Orientals think of killing as the only way to reassert them- 
selves. This was shown in the “ Boxer” movement, which 
was really an effort to get rid of the Europeans as insolent 
barbarians, who might be expected, if unresisted, to partition 
China; that is, in fact, to break up the only civilisation which, 
in Chinese judgment, has been arranged by the superior 
Powers. It may be gravely doubted whether the “ Bexers” 
expected defeat—certainly the great Mandarins and the 
Empress doubted whether to promote or resist the up- 
rising—nor, we fear, did their total and rapid defeat by 
the representatives of combined Europe and Japan entirely 
convince the Chinese that such a movement was hopeless. 
On the contrary, they only thought themselves unready, a 
conviction which has been deepened by the success of the 
Japanese in their war with Russia. Naturally, if one 
remembers their history, it is impossible for the Chinese 
to consider themselves inherently inferior to the branch of 
their own race which, as they think, owes to them most 
of its capabilities and all its learning. The dominant 
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idea, therefore, is to get ready, more especially in the 
department in which Japan has achieved such valuable 
though “barbaric” successes. Hence their effort to 
create an army. Hundreds of Chinese officers have been 
trained in Japan ; hundreds of Japanese teachers have been 
imported into China. One trained army is now at the 
disposal of the Governor-General of Pechili, and the other 
Viceroys are slowly beginning to follow his example. The 
spirit existing in the section of the people whom we know 
as “the reformers” has penetrated down among the masses, 
and already the disposition to regard China as the 
divinely appointed monopoly of the Chinese has become 
nearly universal. The Empress and her advisers, however, 
who have come into actual, and as it were physical, contact 
with European armies, are greatly afraid of a fresh 
invasion, and are endeavouring quite sincerely to restrain, 
or at least delay, the “ awakening of China.” Two move- 
ments are therefore perceptible, one against foreigners, 
which may lead to massacres—the Asiatic form of Aliens 
Bills, or rather the half-civilised form, for we have seen 
massacres in Europe, and are even now seeing them in 
Russia—and the other a movement against the present 
Manchu dynasty, as an impediment in the way of the 
new Chinese emotion. The latter is evident from the 
alarm which is palpable in Pekin, from the sudden 
movements of troops to protect the Palace, and from 
the efforts to conciliate the Governor-General of Pechili, 
now much the strongest individual in China. The dread 
of massacre never quits Europeans when lost among 
a larger population of another colour, and several of the 
European Powers are taking precautions, which, it is 
reported, greatly irritate the Court. The Government of 
Washington, which of course for this purpose must be 
c'assed among European Powers, appears to be especially 
alarmed, it may be because of a recent boycott in the 
‘'reaty ports, or it may also be in consequence of in- 
formation transmitted to it from Chinese residents in 
California and the Philippines. How far the movement 
azainst the dynasty is formidable no opinion in Europe can 
accurately state; but we incline to believe that it is a real 
one, and is gradually accreting to itself the desire for 
reform and the desire to be rid of the foreigner. There 
may, therefore, be an explosion in China which it may tax 
all Europe to repress, but it is more probable that the 
forees which are gathering themselves for that explosion 
will await the death or dangerous sickness of the 
Empress-Mother, whose interests, by a singular turn of 
events, are now bound up with those of the Europeans. 

The idea in this country is that in the contingency men- 
tioned the repressive force will be supplied by Japan, which 
is the nearest Power, the strongest Power, and the one which 
has the greatest force in actual readiness. That theory, 
however, rests on an assumption which, though extremely 
probable, is not quite proved—that the Japanese statesmen 
will declare for Europe and not for Asia—and overlooks a 
fact which will have to be considered with something of 
seriousness, if not of apprehension. This fact is that if 
Japan suppresses a great popular movement in China by 
force, Japan wifl rule China, and must continue to do so 
for many years. Neither the Mandarins nor Europe will 
be able to dispense with her assistance, and therefore must 
obey her guidance. That would be a very grave change in 
the distribution of substantial power in the Far East. 
Japan with the resources of China behind her would be a 
really independent Power, and, even if we can rely on her 
permanent friendliness to Europe, will greatly desire to 
monopolise the immense opportunities of accumulating 
wealth which an awakened China would, as all men now 
admit, present. There is a sordid strain just now in 
politics which it is most inexpedient to forget, which will 
influence the action of all Powers alike, and which may 
not in certain contingencies make for peace. 





CHILDREN’S MEALS AND PARENTS’ POCKETS. 


i her debate of yesterday week on the provision of meals 

for school children soared into a region with which 
the House of Commons has till now been unfamiliar. 
Mr. W. T. Wilson, who moved the second reading, made 
the parents’ duty towards their children depend upon their 
income. When that income does not average more than 


. . . *y* . = ae 
is an impossibility, and in presence of an impossibili 
all obligations are extinguished. Rent, five, clothj 7 
and food—for the adult members of the familytt 
all the money. The duty of the labourer, jn Mr 
Wilson’s conception, begins with himself, and goes dows 
in lessening degrees of obligation to the youngest child. 
The human parent is much more enlightened than the 
animal parent. The animal parent will feed its yo 
before it feeds itself. The human parent will feed its 
young after it has not only fed itself, but also made pro. 
vision for rent, fire, and clothing. This is the conce tien 
of parental responsibility which is for the moment gaini 
ground. Fathers and mothers need only be e 

spend on their children their spare cash. “Congenital irre, 
sponsibility is a plant of rapid growth, and a generation 
which has received nothing from its parents will easi} 
learn the lesson that it owes nothing to its children, 


To the general rule that parents are bound to feed their 
children we would make only one absolute exception, 
When the father or mother has not got, and cannot get b 
any labour of their own, the food which the children al 
we would make it the business of the education authori 
to see that the want is supplied. But why should this 
duty be laid on the education authority? Why should 
it be taken away from the authority which ordinarily sees 
that a destitute parent is enabled to keep his children from 
starving? When grown-up men and women are really 
destitute the Poor Law affords them relief ; will not the duty 
which society owes to their children be best discharged by 
taking care that the parents shall either feed their children 
themselves, or make use of the machinery which the law 
has provided in the case of their being unable to do this? 
If education were not compulsory, this reasoning would be 
quite sound. But when the State insists that every child 
shall be sent to school a variety of new considerations 
come into play. To send a starving child to school isa 
very great aggravation of the pain of hunger. There are 
many ill-fed children probably to whom permission to stay 
away from school, and not tax their brains with the knotty 
problems which cluster round the three “ R’s,” would bea 
compensation for going without breakfast. The mother 
could say to herself: “I have nothing to give the poor little 
things, but at any rate I will let them spend their day as 
they like.” But the Education Acts forbid her to say this, 
Breakfast or no breakfast, the children must go to school, 
or the attendance officer will be round to know why they 
have stayed away. Consequently the school benches are 
filled, but in a certain number of cases their occupants 
might much better be away. Out of doors they would at 
least have fresh air, that kind of amusement which 
children find in loitering about the streets, and liberty 
not to use their brains. The State deprives them of 
these advantages. It insists on their coming to school 
and giving to their lessons what little attention they can 
command, and in this way it secures two bad results. It 
inflicts useless suffering on the children, and entails useless 
outlay on the State. The children are set to do what is 
altogether beyond their power,—to work their brains on 
an empty stomach. The State builds schoolrooms and 
pays teachers with the full knowledge that as regards a 
certain percentage of the children for whom this provision 
is made the money will be wholly wasted. It is often 
objected that if you give a child a meal, you are bound 
by an extension of the same reasoning to give him 
clothing, and especially boots. Mr. Birrell met this 
neatly by the reply that a teacher can teach a child “even 
though its legs are not encased in boots.” Bare- 
footed children may be quite as healthy and have much 
better shaped feet than well-shod children, and though 
clothing is needed to keep out cold, the want of it is 
not felt in a warm schoolroom. Food, on the other 
hand, has a more direct relation to brain-work than any- 
thing else. Consequently the community has an interest 
in supplying food which it has not in supplying other 
things. We are well aware that when this has been said 
we have only got a very little way. How is the supply of 
food to be regulated? To many of the speakers in the 
debate this offered no difficulty. The State is to find the 
meals and get back the cost from such of the parents as 
are rich enough to pay it. The inability to pay must 
be taken for granted; what will have to be ascertained 





eighteen shillings a week—a rather high figure for agri- 
cultural districts in the South—to feed the children 


is the possession of the necessary means. The effect 
of such an arrangement as this would be to transier 
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: f the majority of children in elementary 
» oe, ‘the 8 to the community,—an excellent 
ibly, from the Socialist point of view, but 
hardly from any other. If this result is to be averted, 
some machinery for ascertaining the real circumstances of 
the parent must be set up. Whether this inquiry should 
be undertaken by the teachers or by some other body of 
officials, we are not prepared to say. We imagine, how- 
ever, that the teachers are the persons most likely to have 
accurate knowledge of the circumstances of the children, 
and so of the parents. The children will have been under 
their observation, and in many cases they will have had 
opportunities of seeing the parents and of forming their 
own conclusions as to the extent of their poverty. When 
Mr. Charles Booth began his great inquiry into London 
labour he made the elementary-school teachers his principal 
source of itfformation, and there is probably no other 
class so uniform as regards extent and accuracy of know- 
ledge of the classes from which the children in elementary 
schools are drawn. 

There is another question which is often associated with 
the feeding of necessitous children, though its connection 
with it is only apparent. Why, it is asked, should not 
meals be provided in the schools for all children whose 
parents are willing to pay the cost-price of the meal ? 
There are many parents who are anxious to do their duty 
by their children in this particular, but can only do it very 
imperfectly. Father and mother both go out early, and 
there is no one to get the children their breakfast; or 
there is no mother, and the father is away all day. If the 
children could get their meals at school, the parents would 
gladly pay the price of them. It is not that they are 
careless about their children’s health, but only that the 
conditions of their employment take them a great deal 
away from home, and the children have either to prepare 
their food themselves or to depend on the uncertain good 
offices of a kindly neighbour. The intervention of the 
education authorities would furnish a substitute or a 
supplement for both these contingencies. We see not the 
least objection to this plan provided that it be safeguarded 
in two ways. The first is that the money paid by the 
— shall not be less than the real cost-price. It must 

» calculated, that is to say, so as to cover all the 
expenses connected with the meals,—the materials, the 
wages of those who prepare them, and the rent of the 
rooms in which they are served. To ask anything less 
than this would be to relieve the parent at the cost of the 
ratepayer, who in many cases is no better able to bear the 
burden than the parent himself. The second condition 
is that the parent shall pay ready money for the meals 
served to his children. The plan ordinarily suggested is 
that the education authority should give a meal to every 
child who applies for one, and should then recover the value 
from those parents who are able to pay for it. This in- 
volves a wholly unnecessary expenditure of time and money 
in recovering a debt for what ought to be a ready-money 
transaction. If the parent has the means of paying for 
the meals, the child can bring the pence with him. If the 
parent has not the means of paying for them, he becomes 
& necessitous parent whose child must be fed gratuitously. 
Tolump these classes together is to manufacture difficulties, 
when quite enough are likely to present themselves without 
any assistance of this kind. It is no kindness to the 
parent who can pay for his children’s food to allow him to 
run into debt for it. It is laying an unnecessary burden 
upon the authorities to leave them to recover money by 
process of law which might equally well have been paid 
when the food which it represents was given to the 
children. In every other relation of life the deliberate 
creation of a credit system would be accounted a great 
— blunder. _ Why should it be regarded in any other 
ight waere the injured class is the whole body of parents 
who have children in elementary schools ? 








CHRISTIANITY AND COMPROMISE. 
dies Biblical critics have come to few conclusions. No 
sooner is one decision accepted than it is exploded by 
a new theory. One fact, however, they have forced the 
religious world to recognise, and that is that the Bible is not 
one book. With this lever they have in a single generation 
destroyed the doctrine of verbal inspiration. The shock 





of its downfall was felt in all Churches. Even in Rome, 
as M. Sabatier has recently pointed out, it has not been 
without effect. Not only obscurantists, but religious men 
of all opinions, have realised that the new departure was a 
serious one for Christianity, and have dreaded lest in the 
inevitable doctrinal confusion proceeding from the dis- 
agreements of theological doctors the commands of Christ, 
at least among the learned, should lose their stringency, 
and the standard of Christianity be gradually levelled to 
the standards of mere expediency and civilisation. Such 
has hitherto not been the case, and there are signs that 
danger is arising in a precisely opposite direction. The 
critical study of the Scriptures may sometimes produce 
doubt, but sometimes also it establishes faith; and it is 
not impossible that under certain conditions it might even 
engender fanaticism. Its wide adoption may be the fore- 
runner of a revival upon very unexpected lines. While 
the Bible was regarded as all of equal moral value certain 
evident contradictions in the spirit of its teaching had to be 
brought into line with each other. The Scribes were made to 
modify the authority of Christ. Such modifications have ceased 
to be necessary. Devout searchers of the Scriptures study the 
teaching of our Lord, not only apart from the primitive ideal 
of righteousness which prevailed in the historical books of the 
Old Testament, but apart from the prophetic foreshadowings 
of Hebrew philosophy, apart even from the theological develop- 
ments of St. Paul, and from the time-honoured commentary 
of Roman Catholic tradition. The result of this study among 
religious people has not been ethically destructive, but con- 
structive. .M. Sabatier has told us that there exists a party 
in Roman Catholic France which, guided by French Biblical 
critics, is going forward, not towards negation, but towards 
some tremendous affirmations. Such a party, it would seem, 
exists also in Germany, inside and outside all the Churches. 
This, at least, is the impression left upon the mind of 
readers of Herr Weinel’s new book, “ Paul: the Man and his 
Work.” Herr Weinel is Professor Extraordinary of Theology 
in the University of Jena, and a series of articles by him 
which appeared last year in the Christliche Welt have now 
been translated, and added, in a form identical with Harnack’s 
“What is Christianity?” to Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s 
“Theological Translation Library” (10s.6d.) Herr Weinel 
has not attempted to write a biography of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. He has written about St. Paul as a man and as a 
theologian in order “to show how the Gospel came to make 
that concordat with the ‘ world’—7.e., with the ancient State 
and its religion and morality which we call the Church ”’—to 
show also “how necessary and how salutary this compromise 
was, by what pure motives it was animated, but also with 
what dangers it was pregnant for the Gospel itself.” He has 
set himself to do this because “men are realising more and 
more clearly that the ethics of the Christian Church are a 
weak compromise between the stern morality of Jesus, 
with its note of hostility to the world,” and the “ demands of 
human convenience.” The consideration of this compromise 
and “the question as to its truth has come upon Christianity 
like a thief in the night.” Christ’s teaching, he maintains, 
“could only be apprehended by the Gentile world, with its 
longing for mysteries, sacraments, and philosophy, through 
and by means of Paul”; and of this “ hero in the domain of 
intellect and of will” he gives a striking portrait. As a theo- 
logian, he denies that the great Apostle was entirely original. 
Many of his ideas “were not Paul's peculiar property, but 
Saul’s inheritance.” At his greatest he is a teacher of religion 
altogether “after the mind of Jesus,” but Professor Weinel 
thinks that he could not always maintain his footing upon 
these spiritual heights. “ Wherever fire is there are dross and 
ashes, and now and then we see in Paul something of that 
mysterious demoniacal greatness which awes and terrifies us 
more than it elevates.” Most churchgoers must have felt 
occasionally the truth of this judgment as they listened to 
Paul's words about Predestination, or, as Professor Weinel 
felicitously calls it, “the juxtaposition of the human and 
divine wills.” The Apostle to the Gentiles “was the first to 
intellectualise, and so to narrow, the Gospel,” we read; but 
what he did he did unconsciously, and he made no com- 
promise with his conscience. “ When Paul went forth to rescue 
souls from a dying world for heaven he had no thouczht of 
founding a Church which was destined to become the richest, 
the most powerful organisation in the whole of history. 
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When the poor Jewish rabbi and Cilician clothworker was 
dragged by Roman soldiers as a prisoner to the imperial 
city where ‘the beast sat upon the throne,’ it did not enter his 
mind that he was destined to be the stay and support of this 
throne of the Caesars when the hosts of northern barbarians 
would try to shake it to the ground, and that of Rome, 
which he saw fiaming, with all its great sinful streets, in the 
final conflagration of the world, he was fated to make the 
‘ eternal city,’” 

But to leave Professor Weinel’s conception of St. Paul’s 
work and character, let us return to the real object of his 
book, which is to preach an inspired religion in what he con- 
siders its original purity, and, as he believes, to interpret the 
minds of thousands who, by the study of the Scriptures, 
have rediscovered the religion of Christ. It may be asked, 
What is it exactly that he and they do believe? Are they 
really teaching a religion at all, or are they simply bent upon 
explaining away religion in order to declare that morality 
alone is necessary to the soulof man? By no means. These 
“young” Christians of Germany believe, if Professor Weinel 
interprets them rightly, in a God who was revealed by Christ, 
—that is, by a “Being transfigured through and 
through by communion with God and the goodness of God.” 
Our author deprecates all attempts to allegorise the Gospel. 
Tolstoy’s method in that respect he regards as a passing 
Buddhist heresy, He believes in the efficacy of prayer, which 
he ably defines as “ the will of hope,” and in the immortality 
of the soul. All this he has in common with all the Churches, 
though he expresses simply what they have expressed meta- 
physically. It is only when he deals with the ecclesiastical and 
ethical sides of Christianity that his heresy obtrudes itself, and 
that a certain note of fanaticism echoes through his eloquent 
words. The Church, he believes, has done her work. She de- 
serves our gratitude, but can no longer claim our allegiance. 
“The Church was what saved religion. The new manhood 
which Jesus perceived and incarnated could not at once prevail 
wholly and entirely. It was necessary that a milder environ- 
ment, made up of elements from the old world and the new 
life, should first be formed, and then in it real Christianity, 
the religion of Jesus Christ, might become a vital force.” The 
“milder environment” is now created—we live in it—and he 
would stir Christian men “to go on to perfection.” In the 
Reformation he sees a great step in advance, in that it was the 
legitimate parent of the new criticism; but its “ makeshift 
tabernacles” offer to him and his co-believers no final shelter. 
“ Many are standing at their narrow windows gazing yearn- 
ingly back across the years at the towering old Cathedral 
Church in which our fathers found rest to their souls, and are 
thinking within themselves: ‘If only we could retrace the 
way, or if only we might build as well!’ But others who are 
fired with the ardour of youth that burned in the soul of 
Jesus have dreams of future days when men will worship 
God in spirit and in truth, when ‘the world’ itself will have 
come to naught and we shall make no more pacts with her.” 
M. Sabatier declared that a great rapprochement was taking 
place between the “ Young Catholic Party” and the Socialists. 
A similar rapprochement is evident between the “ Young 
Christians” of Germany and the Socialists. Christ, says 
Professor Weinel, “ claimed for His Disciples renunciation of 
their rights in regard to their possessions—‘ If any man would 
go to law with thee and take away thy tunic, let him have thy 
cloke also’—as well as in regard to their honour. ‘ Whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’” 
Primitive Christianity was, so Professor Weinel affirms, “an 
anarchy of opinion. But because the Christian criticism of 
‘the world’ had its origin in their Jove for the suffering 
they did not become Anarchists in outward deed, Anarchists 
of terrorism, but Anarchists of faith and hope,—Apocalyptic 
Anarchists.” 

Does Professor Weinel then believe that Christ's doctrine 
implies community of goods and a declaration of “war 
on war”? We imagine that that must be his meaning. 
But we do not think that in either of these particulars 
he is advocating either active or passive resistance to 
law. He is summoning men, as St. Paul summoned 
them, to bring to naught the forces of the world by 
means of preaching. We are not concerned to discuss at 
length the rights and wrongs of Professor Weinel’s theory. 
The argument against him is obvious, and has been often 
given. Briefly, it might be thus summarised. The primary 
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object of our Lord’s mission was not to reform Society, Hy 
ignored almost entirely the existence of that changing abetras 
tion. The only permanent element in society is the individ 
and to every man as a man, and not to a group of men ag 
abstract entity, did He preach the words of eternal life, Te 
interest of Professor Weinel’s book lies not s0 much in the 
doctrine he advocates as in the attitude which he reveals, and 
which he believes to be rapidly becoming a more and i 
general one. ‘ 





THE FORTUNE-TELLERS. 


| wee it is only that the wave of brick and mortar 
has rolled back the wilder life of the country into fa 
and out-of-the-way corners, or perhaps the gypsies are reql] 
getting scarcer. They are not, at all events, to be i 
often by the wayfarer along the open road. There was a time 
when it would be difficult to take a walk, as “ Eyes and No 
Eyes ” took it, without meeting a caravan of queer, top-heavy 
wooden houses on wheels, hung over with withy-baskets and 
brooms, or without seeing somewhere on the broad green 
road-border the circle of ashes where the soup-kettle hung on 
the tripod over night. It was in those days that gypsies were 
the inevitable accompaniment of a picnic. You took your 
basket of sandwiches and chicken and flasks of claret and 
sherry, and after lunch the gypsy-woman came round and you 
crossed her hand with silver, and after that she told the 
“pretty lady” that there was a fair man whom she would 
marry and a dark man of whom she must beware, or she 
flattered the “pretty gentleman,” who very likely was 4 
noodle, by telling him that he had been a sad dog in his time, 
To-day the gypsies have gone further afield. Here and there, 
no doubt, in deep country lanes and on secluded commons, 
the bronze-limbed children wander bare-headed, and the old 
crones mutter over the tripod, and the rakish chimneys of the 
caravan stand out black against the hedge and the sky. But 
that is becoming a rarer picture. It is getting more and 
more difficult to find a gypsy to tell your fortune, 

But if gypsies are becoming scarcer, it is at least easy 
enough to get your fortune told by other people. If you 
know how to set about it, and if the measure of intellect 
with which you are endowed allows you to spend your time in 
such occupations, you can still find authorities who wil 
forecast the future for you by cards, and gazing into 
crystals, and probably, for that matter, by staring into pools 
of ink poured into the palms of persons of a particular 
size and disposition, Palmistry, of course, is a well. 
estublished business; indeed, almost half the people you 
meet know something about it, and can tell you which is the 
line of heart and the line of life, and the way in which certain 
marks show that when a child you had some illness like 
measles or whooping-cough, and how at intervals you go ona 
journey, and how a special sort of mark on one hand may be 
totally contradicted by another sort on the other hand, so that 
often you can hardly tell for certain whether a thing is true 
or not. All that is plain and straightforward enough, and as 
there must be dozens of books written on the subject, anybody 
who wants to know chiromancy, and go be able to foretell the 
future, has only got to buy one. But there is another method 
of fortune-telling which is not so commonly understood as 
chiromancy, and is, indeed, probably a good deal more difficult, 
That is astrology. Many people, perhaps, have thought up 
till now that the science of astrology, or telling the course of 
past and future events by the movements of the stars, wasa 
science which perished in the Middle Ages. But that is really 
not so. The astrologers are as alive to-day as ever, and bave 
even started a magazine, of which the first number, the Fore- 
cast, has just been published. Nothing could very well be 
more instructive than a careful study of its contents. You 
turn over the first page of the advertisements, for instance, 
and immediately feel that you are getting a glimpse intoa 
world of which before you were benightedly ignorant. The 
list of contents of a kindred publication, a Review of Occult- 
ism, strikes the eye. The first article in the list is described 
as “Strange Stories of Mid-Ocean Visits.” The idea of 
paying afternoon calls at the Azores, or of leaving a card om 
a passing liner in case some of your friends should happen to 
be on board, sounds novel and, on the whole, attractive. 

Nothing, however, is mysterious when it comes to dealing 
with real live people and actual hard matters of fact. Iti 
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Tr quite plain and above board. Take, for instance, the 


“forecast” of the fortunes of the new Government. You 
only want a smattering of a knowledge of astrological terms 
to understand it all; probably Becky ‘Sharp and Amelia 
Sedley learnt something about it when Miss Pinkerton taught 
them “the Use of the Globes” in Chiswick Mall. The fore- 
cast of the future of the new Government was, it appears, 
made before the King actually opened Parliament, so that it 
was impossible for the astrologer to be certain about the 
exact hour of the birth of the Session. However, you can 
get near enough to the main facts. You are told that on the 
day of the opening of Parliament “the Sun will be on nearly 
the same meridian as Mercury and Venus, in quadrature to 
Jupiter at the end of the sign Taurus, and closely approach- 
ing Saturn’s conjunction. The Moon in Capricornus will be 
in opposition to Neptune and in square aspect to Mars, and 
jn conjunction with Uranus. The only pacific indication is 
that frem Venus in conjunction with Mercury and the Sun. 
Allelse is strife and chaos. Evidently the new Government 
bas a feverish time before it.” How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise with the Moon in opposition, presumably at the head of 
a compact party of lunatics? But that is not all. The Moon 
itself is evidently in a very awkward position. It appears to be 
liable to “ affliction by the planets Mars, Neptune, and Uranus, 
Mercury, Venus, and the Sun.” What all that means the 
Forecast does not elucidate, but it is really as plain as a pike- 
staff. Mars is clearly the War Office, and Neptune the Board 
of Admiralty, and Mercury the Post Office. The affliction by 
Venus obviously refers to the contemplated removal of the 
grille; Uranus is the Celestial, which accounts for the Chinese 
question; the Sun is a little more difficult to understand, 
but probably has something to do with the Home Secretary. 
This extremely ominous prophecy, however, does not exhaust 
the limits of political vaticination. When once you understand 
even vaguely where the stars were, and what they were doing, 
on the occasion of the birth of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, it is pretty clear that a public man ought to be as careful 
as possible in what he does and says. The Prime Minister, it 
appears, “ was born when the Sun held the 15th degree of the 
sign Virgo, the Moon and Jupiter being together in the regal 
sign Leo.” If this is really the fact, and if, as seems possible, 
the last-named sign is an occult allusion to the editor of the 
National Review, it only shows what an extraordinary thing 
astrology is, for you read on and are told that “ to this latter 
position” —that is, Leo and the Moon acting together—“ he 
owes much of his good fortune, the opportunity to apply his 
talents in a conspicuous manner, and a joviulity of disposition 
which would attract friends and adherents.” After this it 
seems quite plain sailing to be informed that other combina- 
tions of the horoscope were that “Mars held the sign Cancer 
in sextile aspect,” and that “Saturn in Scorpio forms a square 
aspect to the Moon, giving at times some lack of self-con- 
fidence and disposing to cautious hesitation.” It does not 
always do, apparently, to present a square front to the 
Opposition. Perhaps Ministers who could present a more 
rounded appearance would be more successful. 

Political horoscopes, however, are no more easy to cast than 
plenty of others, You can get a horoscope of shares on the 
Stock Exchange, or of the Meat Market, or of the cotton crop, 
or the wheat harvest, or practically anything. Big movements 
that make for big “bears” and “bulls” are just as easily 
prophesied by the astrologer as events in the lives of people. 
Only recently “the Russian defeat in Korea and Manchuria, 
and the Revolution, were predicted with perfect precision, and 
the fall of Russian Stocks was foreseen as a consequence.” 
A financier would give a good deal to be able to foresee a con- 
sequence likethat. Probably, if you looked into the thing, you 
would find that Ursa Major, the Big Bear, was in opposition 
to Taurus at the time, or was being afflicted by it, or some- 
thing of the kind. As for the weather, we learn that the 
stars say that from March 26th to March 30th there will 
be “high gales and cyclones.” Astrology is pretty well on the 
spot there, for if you turn up the ordinary calendar you will 
find that the equinoctial gales usually come somewhere near 
the equinox, which is on March 2lst. So that the prophecy 
turns out to be correct. Then, again, on May 6th and 7th 
there will be “storms,” and on the 18th to the 20th “thunder- 
storms.” But here the sceptic is on dangerous ground. The 
extraordinary thing about weather calendars is that, no 
matter what they say, it is generally right. If you take up a 








weather calendar, and try to argue with one of your friends 
that it is really impossible to prophesy what the weather will 
be so many months hence, and that it is ridiculous to say that 
you can, and if, then, you pick out a particular week to prove 
your point, it is almost a dead certainty that the wretched 
thing will be right in every instance. And the astrological 
calendar will probably be quite as successful. You will argue 
that it is impossible for this or that event to be predicted, and 
will stake your reputation on your argument. Then, when 
the time comes, just to make everything ridiculous, it will, by 
the merest chance, really happen, Or, rather, it will not 
“happen.” In the language of the calendars, the event will 
“transpire.” 





OUT-OF-DOOR GAMES AT COUNTRY HOWSES. 
HACKERAY, rebuking a young man for complaining of 
a bad dinner, told him that no dinner was bad, but that 
some dinners were less good than others. In the same way, 
we should, no doubt, deserve rebuke were we to say that visite 
at country houses are ever dull; let it be enough that some 
are less hilariously exciting than others. If this be conceded— 
and at a moment when the shooting is over and horses have 
been hardly worked through a very open hunting season we 
think it is a concession that may be made—it does not appear 
untimely to look about us and see whether by any reasonable 
means the visits may be rendered more attractive. By 
reasonable means it is perhaps fair to understand means that 
are not too difficult, elaborate, or expensive, and that do not 
make too much demand on space. Where space is indefinite 
the means are virtually unrestricted: we may plan a golf 
links, a football, cricket, hockey ground; or if the other 
element of water be the more available, we may make skating 
and curling rinks, facilities fer water polo, trout fisheries, and 
so on, according to the season. This is all on the magnificent 
scale. For purposes of general utility it is more helpful to 
see what we can do when the space and the facilities are more 
narrow. Even within these limits we may find that a great 
deal more may be done than commonly is done in the direction 
of making the ordinary country-house visit and ordinary 
country-house life amusing and varied. 

To speak first of the more usual “ amenities,” as the house- 
agent’s circular might be apt to call them, of the country 
place, we find few houses in the country that are without 
such almost necessary adjuncts as a tennis and a croquet 
lawn. Granted that these, or at least one of these that may 
be used alternatively for either game, exist at every country 
house to which we go, we yet find the very greatest difference in 
the value of their existence at different places, according to the 


| facilities that are given us for making use of them. At one house 


we find the tennis court ready marked out, the net in position, 
save for the few turns of a handle needed to hoist it to its 
proper altitude, balls and racquets handy; the croquet hoops 
set out, and the mallets and balls confronting us in the hall. 
In such circumstances some few of the party are almost 
certain to go forth and play if the weather is at all favourable; 
and even if they do occupy the court to the exclusion of others, 
they are at least forming a kind of centre or focus of atten- 
tion. They provide something of a display—whether in the 
nature of the sublime or the ridiculous—for the rest to look 
at. The party is almost redeemed from dulness already by 
this very simple means. On the other hand, there are houses 
where the courts are equally in evidence, but the gardener has 
not quite finished rolling them, or the lines of the tennis 
court are not marked, or no one quite knows where the balls 
are or the croquet hoops. Of course we are told that it will 
not take a minute to find them and fetch them, and mark out 
the court; but it all makes a little demand on energy, and we 
did not come down into the country to be energetic. The end 
is rather likely to be that we shall not take the necessary 
small trouble; the house party in consequence loafs rather 
than plays; there is no spectacle for spectators,—in a word, 
the simple foolish little fact that everything was not arranged 
plainly and simply for the would-be players has just made all 
the difference between a successful and an unsuccessful party. 
Every one has been bored, This is a point which has reference 
to the possible and probable games and diversions that are 
part of every country house and its “policies.” It may be 
that they are not games for the moment; we do not expect 
weather for croquet and lawn-tennis towards the end of the 
hunting season. But the point serves just as well for those 
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games that really are appropriate to the occasion; for the 
garden golf, for that really rather amusing substitute for 
putting, “clock golf,” “ladder golf,” and the rest. Let all 
these be made easy and attractive for people to play, with the 
flags set out and the ground marked, clubs and balls ready at 
hand: it makes all the difference. And why not always bowls ? 
If you have a lawn-tennis court and a croquet ground, you 
have of necessity a bowling green. You require only the 
bowls; and if these are readily available, in the hall or a 
summer-house, you have an added attraction to your house- 
party with hardly any trouble at all and hardly any expense. 
These are all attractions that you may, in effect, add simply 
by making them appeal to the laziness of mankind taking its 
holiday in the country. There are many other additions to 
the available resources of amusement of the country house 
that require a good deal more planning-out and trouble in the 
original management than are involved simply in seeing 
that all the requirements for lawn-tennis, croquet, garden 
golf, and the rest are ready at hand; but the trouble is very 
much less than is supposed; and some of it is repaid by the 
amusement which its outlay will afford on that fearful damper 
of the spirits of a country-house party (now that the insensate 
rage for bridge at all unreasonable hours seems to be abating), 
a wet day. If you have anything in the nature of a covered 
tennis court, or covered lawn-tennis court, or anything that is 
a compromise between the two, it is very good. If you have 
anything in the way of a squash fives or racquet court, it 
is in some ways even better, and the squash racquet court 
takes a good deal less room. If people did but realise 
the ease and the comparatively little expense with which 
they can, as a rule, convert a couple of walls of the back 
regions of a country house into a good squash fives or 
squash racquet court by the addition of a third wall—of 
a back wall, if you please—and a roof in addition to that— 
again if you please—they certainly would avail themselves of 
the opportunity a great deal more readily and more often. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to approach the con- 
sideration of the erection of such a court with any hard-and- 
fast ideas in your head that it must be this way or that way, 
so long here and so wide thete, with so many walls of so many 
feet high. It is well to remember in this connection how it 
was that all the details of our most classic game of tennis 
came into being. Was it all thought out beforehand that it 
would give the best results to have the pent-house here, the 
dedans there, the grille in another place, and so on? We 
know very well that it was not. All these incidents existed, 
as we might say—with acknowledgments to Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
stout in its “ native pewter”—by nature. There was the hole 
in the wall from which to serve out the meats, the gallery 
beneath which to carry them in shelter from the rain. These 
incidents were not made in the first place to fit the game; the 
game and the scoring were made to fit them. And as in a golf 
course we find the natural bunkers the most admirable of all, 
so in the back regions of our country houses we may find the 
“native waterpipe,” and other “natural hazards” of a like 
kind, more amusing, and lending more variety and interest to 
the game than any that we could plan with artifice. What 
artifice has to supply us with—and let it supply it as 
perfectly as it can—is a true front wall, well cemented, 
so that the ball will come truly off it; a bit of the right- 
hand wall, at least in the corner, truly cemented, so that 
the service shall come off truly; and a well-cemented floor. 
Perhaps we may say that the court should have at least 
three walls and that the floor should be true, and, giving 
that as a minimum of requirement, leave the rest to taste, 
“local option,” experiment, and environment. 
sarily, if you have a roof you will have a back wall. Whether 


you should have a roof depends on what you want. Even with | 
| difference of atmosphere engendered by the difference in 


the clearest of glass roofs you will have less light than if you 
have no roof; but of course a roof gives you a chance of 
playing on a wet day. On the other hand, if you have no 
roof and no back wall (and a back wall is not from every point 


of view an improvement to the game), you will soon be able to | 


eweep the court so that it will dry, when once the actual rain 
has stopped; and the advantages of an open-air game, other 
things being equal, are very obvious. A slight gradient in the 


floor, with one or more gratings leading to a drain, makes it | 


more easy for the water to get away. With a back wall, the 
game becomes perhaps a little more scientific; without, it 
becomes a good deal faster, for in the absence of a back wall 


a, 
you have to get to the ball before it is past you; it wil] not 
come back to you again. 

Mr. Lancelot Speed has lately invented a new game, » 
combination of hand-fives and tennis, which may perchanca be 
useful. He calls his game—which has been described in a 
recent issue of the 7'%mes—net-fives. An equally good name 
for it would be hand-tennis, and the two names taken together 
perhaps furnish a fairly good idea of what the game is like, 
It is practically tennis in miniature, the hand being used for 
the racquet. There is a pent-house and a grille, buttresses, 
&c.; but Mr. Speed is willing to allow a large elasticity in the 
matter of details of the kind, and seems to be quite of our 
opinion that any “ natural” peculiarities, so to call them, that 
are found ready to hand should be retained. The great merit 
or one of the great merits, that he claims for his game pat 
ordinary fives is that it is so much cheaper; the court, 
with four wooden walls and a cemented floor, costing about 
twenty pounds only. The size is no more than twenty-seven 
feet by thirteen, inside measurement. The ball is soft, 
made of pieces of sponge enclosed in a network, weighing 
three-quarters of an ounce, and being of three-inch diameter, 
The net is as used in “Badminton.” Where space is very 
limited, and economy has to be studied, this is a game that 
might fill “the felt want.” At the same time, by the descrip. 
tion of the net, and also by the fact that the annual champion. 
ship of “ Badminton” has lately been decided at the Crystal 
Palace, we are reminded that this is itself a game which ig 
capable of exciting interest. But perhaps we have enough, 
The trouble of the country-house visit, as we have indicated, 
is less that there are not possibilities of amusement than that 
the possibilities are not put before the visitor in the most 
obvious way. At the country house where no trouble is taken 
to see that the best of the garden games are readily avail. 
able, no one is likely to take trouble about the less excel. 
lent games. But from those that are less excellent we have 
to except squash fives and racquets and all their kind, and 
there are few houses where the kitchen regions or the stables 
do not lend themselves to the easy making of a court, which 
would be a very cheap investment for the many dividends of 
healthful exercise and pleasure that it would pay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF A SCHOOL. 

(To Tas EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Atmosphere, we know, is a necessity to every form of 
life: physical atmosphere to physical life, moral and mental 
atmosphere to moral and mental life, religious atmosphere to 
religious life. No form of life can healthily flourish except in 
its own appropriate atmosphere. The life of a school and the 
school life of every child in the school is no exception to this 
law. The school atmosphere is the most important of all 
elements in the fruitage of a school. 

And a school atmosphere, like all other atmospheres, is a 
compound element. Its chief constituent is the teacher, 
Other constituents are of great importance. First, there is 
the material character of the building, its roominess, air, and 
light, its equipment of forms, desks, pictures, maps, and books, 
its playground and gymnasium, its library and bank. Next, 
there is the tone given to the school by the children attending 
it; even a fraction of poisonous children will infect a school 
with an evil atmosphere, while a determined knot of high- 
minded, pure-hearted children will lift a school into a lofty 
air Then, too, the managers of a school may, if they devote 





Almost neces- | 


themselves to the task, impart an air of freshness, interest, 
even affection, into a school. Perhaps the greatest of all 
differences between a Voluntary and a State school is the 


management. In provided schools, and especially in populous 
towns where the number of such schools is large and the 
| difficulty of getting good managers correspondingly great, 
the management is often perfunctory and mechanical instead 
of personal and humanising; whereas in non-provided schools, 
| particularly in country districts and small areas, the individual 
| interest taken in the school by the managers lends kindliness 
and warmth to the school atmosphere. Whatever may have 
been the faults attending the past management of country 
schools, it is impossible to overestimate the value in those 
‘schools of the genial, elevating, highly prized relationships 
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Toa have bal together managers, teachers, and scholars in 
the common bond of school life. An ungrudging meed of 
raise is due to both clergy and laity alike for the mainte- 
nance of these strong and tender relationships. And no better 
thing could be done by Mr. Birrell in bis forthcoming Educa- 
tion Bill than to adopt every means of encouraging the per- 
sonal interest of local bodies of managers in our schools for 
the sake of humanising the atmosphere. 

Yet after all the strongest ingredient in the atmosphere of 

a school is the teacher. Both the purity and power of a 
school depend more on the teacher than on all else. Every- 
body knows of instances in which a great teacher has made a 
small school great: and a weak Head-Master has almost 
ruined a great school. The advocates of what are called 
“facilities” in our elementary schools seem scarcely to have 
realised the true bearing of these “ facilities” on the atmo- 
sphere of a school. It is not my purpose to argue either for or 
against “facilities.” They may be necessary to a just and 
wise settlement of oar intricate education problem. That is 
not the point I wish at present to examine; but rather 
their effect in creating aschool atmosphere. Such “ facilities” 
as may be granted out of school hours to persons unconnected 
with the teaching staff and normal work of the school will 
have little, if any, effect on the atmosphere of the school. 
They will be distinct and apart: as much as the Sunday- 
school or place of worship. The real atmosphere of the 
school will be independent of them. This fact the religious 
advocates of secularism in schools seem to have taken 
litle account of. A secular school cannot be ancillary, 
although it may possibly be antagonistic, in its whole trend 
and tone to outside facilities. The religious advocates of 
secularism are thus unintentionally throwing vast hindrances 
in the way of the work they hold most dear, and are 
going out of their way to plug the ears of children against 
the entrance of their instructions. Even if “facilities” are 
granted within school hours, still, unless the normal teachers 
share in the administration of these “ facilities,” such “ facili- 
ties” will not make the atmosphere of the school. Teachers 
who come from outside to teach the religious lesson, and then 
depart when the lesson is over, carry away with them the 
religious atmosphere. Whatever may be said on behalf of 
the noble work which many clergy have wrought in under- 
taking the religious instruction in their parish schools, it must 
also be acknowledged that their work has had its drawbacks. 
If they have brought the religious atmosphere in with them, 
then, so far as it depended on their presence, they have also 
carried it out. No single lesson sundered from the curriculum 
of the school, and not given by the teachers themselves, can 
supply the school atmosphere. You may give religious in- 
struction in that way, but not religious education; you may 
impart Scripture knowledge to individuals, but not spiritual 
life to the entire school. 

The atmosphere of a schcol, on which its life depends, is 
not a question of isolated lessons, but of the whole temper 
and conduct of the school ; and of this temper and conduct 
the teachers are the most powerful creators and preservers. 
If the teachers be not religious, it is impossible to have 
a religious atmosphere in the school. Whatever a religious 
teacher does will be done religiously. A religious teacher 
giving a secular lesson, or superintending a playground frolic, 
will breathe his atmosphere from himself. Nothing can be 
done secularly by a spiritual person. Even when he least 
intends it he is often most religious in his influence. If, then, 
the teacher be the supreme constituent in the atmosphere of 
& school, and therefore in the religious life and religious 
ideals of the scholars, is it not most meet and right that the 
teacher should give the religious lesson? If teachers be 
asked by the education authorities to give such lessons 
contrary to their conscience and convictions, let full and 
unfettered liberty be accorded for their declining so to do; 
and as they are persons of honour, for it would be a libel on a 
great profession to think otherwise of them, they will decline. 
But to the vast majority of teachers the religious lesson is 
the crown and joy of their profession. In that lesson they 
feel they get nearer than in all else to the hearts and lives of 
their pupils; in giving that lesson themselves they create an 
atmosphere in the school which no outside person can create, an 
atmosphere which all through the day and in every other lesson 
penetrates and gives religious character to the school. Leaving 
aside all questions of the denominational or undenominational 





character of the religious teaching, the maintenance of a 
religious atmosphere in the school turns on the central 
question whether that teaching is or is not given by the 
teachers themselves. If persons come from outside to give 
the religious lesson, or the lesson is given outside school hours, 
then religion becomes an “extra,” an additional and optional 
subject, instead of being the essential, all-encompassing 
atmosphere of the school. And if it should prove that Parlia- 
ment will be willing to admit non-denominational education 
to be given in school hours by the teachers themselves, but 
not denominational instruction, would it not be fitting that 
denominationalists should avail themselves of this privilege 
for the sake of the atmosphere of the school? Even an 
undenominational religious atmosphere in school is surely a 
better thing for the young life of the nation than a secular 
atmosphere.—I am, Sir, &., Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


{To THe EpIToR or THe “ SPKCTATOR,” | 
S1r,—May I trespass on the hospitality of your columns with 
a few remarks on the two political topics which are the cause 
of so much agitation in the Transvaal and in this country ? 


The delusion that the population of the Transvaal is divided 
into two classes—viz., Boers on the one side, who hate every- 
thing English, and on the other capitalists and their adherents, 
who are the sole guardians of British interests and ideals—has 
done enough harm in the past. Signs are abundant of a desire 
to work this delusion for all it is worth at the present juncture. 
Over here and in South Africa a portion of the Press appears to 
devote itself to representing the Boer leaders as persons who 
never by any chance avow the real motives which actuate them 
in public matters, but that these are always to be found in some 
carefully veiled design to oppress the average Britisher if they 
get the chance, and incidentally to ruin the prosperity of their 
own country. 

In South Africa, again, the intentions (whether declared or 
only imagined does not appear to matter) of the Liberal Govern- 
ment at home are represented as guided by a desire to put every 
possible disability on men of their own blood among the Transvaal 
Colonists, or at all events recklessly to disregard any legitimate 
aspiration they may have to safeguard their own political status. 
Every utterance of a Liberal politician over here who objects 
strongly, as most people do, to certain provisions of the Labour 
Ordinance, and to abuses which have admittedly occurred in the 
working of it, is carefully dished up in the Johannesburg capitalist 
Press to do duty as a “calumny” on the Britishers in the Trans- 
vaal as a whole, who are in no kind of way responsible either for 
the Ordinance or for the handling and control of the coolies. 
Certainly, in the two months I have been here I have heard no 
“calumnies on the people of Johannesburg.” I fail to see in 
these efforts to promote distrust between the two races in the 
Transvaal, and to induce in the minds of the British section a 
deep distrust of the Imperial Government and of the party in 
power at home, any marked signs of local or Imperial patriotism. 
Indeed, the whole manufactured agitation seems absurd enough 
when regarded in cold blood. For what is it that the Home 
Government have done, or declared their intention of doing, with 
regard to these two questions? First, as to the Constitution. The 
Government have declared their intention of giving full responsible 
government without the intermediate stage designed by their 
predecessors. This, it is now admitted, is what all parties in the 
Transvaal desire. They also have declared their intention of 
doing this as soon as possible, consistently with full inquiry to 
ensure that the electoral basis shall be fair to all parties. Is this 
unreasonable? Surely not. 

But this desire to form their own judgment as to the electoral 
basis is the cause of all these tears. Why? Because it is felt in 
certain quarters that a Government of a Liberal colour will not, 
perhaps, be as ready as was the last Government to take it for 
granted that the real sentiment of the people—of “ the men in the 
street””—is identical with opinions put before it by deputations 
representing different coteries of private interests or individuals. 
For my part, I am convinced we can be content to urge upon the 
Government that one consideration, and one only, should guide 
them in determining this matter, and that is the arrangement of 
an electoral basis which shall place the destinies of the Colony in 
the hands of those whose life interest—not pecuniary interest only 
—is bound up with the Colony. Some believe that a population 
basis will best secure this, and I heartily agree with this opinion. 
Others believe that “One vote one value” will be fairest. It is 
absolutely impossible in such a matter to decide who is right by 
any show of hands, so let us leave it with confidence to the Home 
Government. The only desire of that Government can be to arrive 
at the fair thing, so let them make their own inquiries, and let us 
be content to abide by their decision. 

Then as to Chinese labour. The Government have stopped the 
issue of further licenses until the Colony is in a position to 
express its opinion constitutionally on the whole matter. I fail 
—and the abortive attempt to raise an agitation shows that 
people in. Johannesburg also failed—to find any just cause of 
complaint in this. The Government have declared their intention 
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of leaving the whole question of employment of Chinese to the 
people of the Transvaal when they have responsible government, 
subject only to this,—that in the Transvaal, as in every other part 
of the British Empire, certain fundamental conceptions of per- 
sonal liberty and the status of an immigrant, whether he comes 
in to follow one kind of occupation or to follow another, shall be 
observed. It certainly seems difficult to believe that the British 
section in the Transvaal resent this, as newspaper articles would 
have us believe they do. The loyalty of the real British in- 
habitants is not of such a very delicate kind that it is severely 
strained by the knowledge that, like every other part of the 
Empire, they must toe the line with regard to certain very 
elementary British traditions. 

Then the Government have gone a step further, and have told 
us that before responsible government is granted this Ordinance 
will be wiped off the statute-book, and it will be for the pro- 
Chinese people to frame proposals for the importation of Chinese 
labour for the acceptance of the Colony, and of a kind which will 
receive his Majesty’s sanction. Many of us who are opposed to 
Chinese labour may have hoped the Government might do this, 
but certainly the justice of this step exceeded our expectations. 
The measure was forced on the Transvaal in the first instance 
without the people of the Transvaal being consulted, and it is 
only right that the Colony, when it embarks on its career of self- 
government, shall not inherit Chinese labour as a permanent 
institution. 

When thus analysed in celd blood, it must be difficult for the 
public here to understand why so much agitation has been worked 
up in the Transvaal by those whose ostensible desire it is to see 
Transvaal matters left to Transvaal people to settle. The fact 
is, there are two kinds of interference with our internal govern- 
ment from which we have suffered,—official interference, which 
has, anyhow, been inspired by a regard for what was thought best 
for us, and interference by wirepulling from England of the 
financial firms and corporations controlling the gold industry, 
inspired by no such unselfish motives. The first kind of interference, 
it is being arranged, shall now be reduced to a minimum, and the 
present agitation is, I cannot but think, nursed and largely worked 
up by those interests whose desire it is that there shall be the 
greatest possible opportunity for the second kind of interference 
continuing under the new system. As Mr. Hull said recently, 
and as General Botha said the other day, the issue at the present 
time is largely between the Chamber of Mines and the rest of the 
Transvaal. The issue is between a powerful foreign plutocracy 
and democracy—between arbitrary power and individual freedom 
to hold the views one pleases—and one 1s thankful that at the 
time when the Colony is to be started on its career of guiding its 
own destinies a Government and a party are in power in England 
who know full well the importance of giving democracy a fair 
field in which to fight its own battles for itself. 


—I am, Sir, &c., F, H. P. CresweE.tu. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 





NAVAL EDUCATION. 
[To rue Eprror or tas “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—I sympathise with your correspondent “ Landsman” in 
the Spectator of February 17th in his inability to understand 
or endorse the chorus of approbation with which the new 
scheme of naval education was greeted in the Press at the 
time of its promulgation a year or two ago. I was tempted 
to write something about the engineering aspect of the 
question, with which I am more or less familiar; but the 
shouts of approbation were so loud that I had not the 
courage to launch my frail barque on the troubled waters of 
popular frenzy. It seemed to me that, in an age of specialisa- 
tion like this, it was idle to attempt to train lads in the three 
great branches of the Service, and to expect them to do other 
than select the executive branch when the time arrived for 
them to “ bifurcate” into one or the other. Hence so much 
time would simply be thrown away, and the lads would only 
be half educated after all. It appears that the “ bifurcation ” 
scheme has been thrown over, and it is a pity that the farce 
of summoning lads of thirteen to Whitehall to be quizzed 
and questioned by one or other of the “Lords” of the 
creation seated there is not thrown over as well. If 
everything is to be subordinated to social status, there 
is an end to efficiency, so far at least as engineers are 
concerned; and it might have been hoped that the woeful 
condition to which the aristocratic system has reduced 
our Army would haye been a warning to the responsible 
heads of the sister Service. It may be accepted as an 
axiom that you cannot make an engineer in a College, even 
if the heads of Engineering Colleges are generally engineers. 
What is called “ workshop practice” is all very well as far as 
it goes, but it fails to produce the conditions of actual work, 
and especially those emergencies which call into play, or 
develop, the very highest faculties of the young engineer. It 
is amazing that there should be any difficulty in determining 
what the training of a naval engineer should be, with the 
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example of the mercantile marine before our eyes. The 
“liners ” of the first-class steamship companies are nearly ag 
complicated as regards machinery as a first-class cruiser, 
They make voyages of thousands of miles, and arrive almost 
to the minute, and it is the rarest thing in the world for 
any serious breakdown to occur to their machinery , 
whereas the Fleet never goes to sea without the dread 
of rammings, or collisions, or explosions, or breakdowns 
entering the public mind. The reason is that the engineers 
of the mercantile marine are all trained mechanics, who are 
only shipped after a long apprenticeship, and who are examined 
at each stage of promotion towards chief engineers under 
Board of Trade regulations, Their heads are not stuffed full 
of the classics and poetry and nonsense of that kind, so that 
there is plenty of room for the kind of knowledge which an 
engineer requires in the exercise of his profession; and, asa 
matter of fact, many of them are first-class mathematicians, 
Plenty of men of this stamp would, no doubt, be only too glad 
to enter the Navy as engineer-artificers, and from the cream 
of this class the engineer officer of the future could be selected, 
due regard being had to conduct, capacity, and general 
efficiency, including, of course, the ability to command. This 
would no doubt be a terrible blow to the cherished traditions 
of the Service; but a good many blows of this kind will haye 
to be struck, both in the Navy and elsewhere, before the much 
desiderated era of “efficiency ” sets in.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 





ADMIRALTY POLICY AND NAVAL ENGINEERS, 

[To Tug EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Naval Officer” (Spectator, 
March 3rd)—should it not have been “ Naval Officer 
(Retired) ” ?—has permitted himself to be led into a position 
which I think he will find it difficult to justify in suggesting 
that only “a handful of officers” support the Admiralty’s 
scheme, which has for its aim a common entry for all officers 
of our present steam Navy, and a common training up to the 
rank of Lieutenant from the age of entry, which varies from 
twelve and a half to thirteen years. 


According to their line, they will then specialise, just as gunnery, 
torpedo, and navigation officers at the same stage in their careers 
do to-day, with this difference, that all these young officers will 
have had a thorough grounding in the theory and practice of 
engineering. After reaching Commander’s rank the specialist 
officers will stand identical chances of service and promotion 
according to their ability, The Admiralty never decided, as 
“Naval Officer” suggests, that such should not be the case. 
When the new scheme of training was launched, Lord Selborne 
distinctly stated that this matter had been left undecided so as 
“to leave future Boards unfettered to act in this matter for the 
greatest advantage of the Service.” Consequently the Fleet in 
the future will have Captains and Admirals who are good all- 
round naval officers, but have in addition to their seamanlike 
knowledge an expert acquaintance with engineering, just as about 
half his Majesty’s ships to-day are commanded by gunnery 
experts, officers who have done little or no watchkeeping. 
“ Naval Officer” is not accurate in stating that the Admiralty's 
scheme, or anything like it, has been tried in the United States 
and proved a failure. 

As to the “handful of officers” who are supposed to be the only 
supporters of the Admiralty’s proposals, is not your corre- 
spondent, who boasts he “ has known the Navy in and out for the 
past forty years,” aware that in the Admiralty Buildings alone he 
will find scores of naval officers who are enthusiastically in favour 
of the scheme ? 

If experience is to be the criterion, what has he to say to the 
fact that the Board is presided over by an officer who has not 
only served in the Navy for fifty-two years, but has had a career 
of rare distinction, which has included the command of the North 
American and Mediterranean Fleets? Is he not also aware that 
the other members of the Board include Sir Charles Drury, with 
forty-six years’ experience, including the command of the East 
Indies Squadron, and two Captains of the highest professional 
repute? He must know these facts; and he can hardly be 
ignorant that the naval training scheme was approved and 
heartily supported by Earl Selborne and Earl Cawdor, the two 
successive First Lords, and that it has the imprimatur of, the 
Engineering Department of the Admiralty, with Sir John Durstos, 
with forty years’ experience as an engineer, at its head, while all 
the most progressive officers of the Fleet are also its supporters. 

“ Naval Officer” baits brother-officers who, being on the Active 
List, cannot reply, and endeavours to discredit the work of Admiral 
Sir Archibald Douglas’s Committee, which recommended the par- 
ticular development of the scheme—engineer specialists enjoying 
executive privileges—to which he objects so vehemently. He may 
be reminded, since he attaches importance to experience, “in and 
out of the Navy,” that this officer has been actually “in” the 
Navy for forty years ; that he laid the foundations of the training 
system of the victorious Japanese Fleet, serving as Director of the 
Imperial Japanese College for two years; that he has been & 
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member of the Board of Admiralty, has commanded the East 
Indies and’ North American Squadrons successively, and is now 
Co: der-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 

If the fate of the scheme of naval training is to be decided by 
experience “in” or “ out ” of the Navy, I hope the public will 
‘ve their verdict in favour of those whose experience has been 
for & long period exclusively “in” the Navy. Let us support 
members of a Board of Admiralty who by their past careers have 
established a claim to the confidence of the nation, and who by 
superior organisation have given us a stronger Fleet at a reduced 
cost of four millions annually, 


—I am, Sir, &., N. N. O. 





THE RESULTS OF SECULARISATION. 
[To Tus Eprirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”) 
Sr,--While “religion, irreligion, and Birrelligion” contend 
for the chief place in our schools, are not both Churchmen 
and Noncenformists, and even many who would not call them- 
selves Obristians, in danger of losing what each desires,— 
namely, that religious teaching of some sort should be en- 
couraged and not suppressed? If this teaching is pushed out 
from school hours, there is ne veal freedom for the parent to 
obtain it. The overwhelming majority who desire it will often 
be at the mercy of the careless minority who want to suck 
gain from their children’s labour. As with laws against 
excessive hours of work or unhealthy workshops, the com- 
petition of the worst lowers the standard of all. The decent 
majority depends on protection from the careless few for 
freedom to act up to its principles. Failing this protection, 
we shall be driving the next generation into an ignorance 
which its parents assuredly do not desire. May I draw 
an illustration from Colonial experience of the possible 
result? Not long ago a party of tourists on board ship 
in the Mediterranean were discussing the seven wonders of 
the world. Two gentlemen were among the party, of the well- 
mannered plutocracy which forms the best-educated class in 
a certain great Colony. “Among the seven wonders,” said A, 
“was the tomb of Christ.” Said B: “There is no tomb of 
Christ, because one day He was walking with His friends, when 
suddenly there was a dazzling light; they shut their eyes, and 
when they looked again He was gone,” So far good; “ but,” 
he added solemnly, “I don’t know any more except that it 
happened on Easter Monday.” Those who know the Colonies 
will not ridicule the statement that the man spoke seriously. 
No doubt his state of mind was somewhat unusually grotesque, 
but it could certainly be matched in England. And what else 
is tobe expected if the burden of special teaching is thrown on 
parents who, anxious as they generally are that their children 
should learn the story of Jesus and the favourite hymns, have 
neither time, nor knowledge, nor skill to devote to the work ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Nox. Buxton. 
2 Princes Gate, S.W. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[To THe EDITOR oy THs “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to give a practical illustration in 
support of Mr, Jas. A. Craig’s statement in your issue of 
February 17th regarding fundamental religious instruction 
in “ British ” schools P 

In such a school of which I have intimate knowledge, where 
more than four hundred children from different denominations 
are present at daily Scripture lessons, we have never had an 
objection raised by parents that the teaching given contradicts 
the particular dogmas of their own Churches, though we have 
had instances of parents bringing their children to us because in 
another school particular dogmas had been inculcated which were 
contrary to the parents’ belief. The principles of the school 
of which I write, and in which managers, teachers, as well as 
children represent both the Church of England and the Free 
Churches, are the simple, sane, and wholly Christian principles of 
the British and Foreign School Society; the syllabus we have 
lately adopted is that prepared by the Surrey County Council’s 
Committee, which, in addition to progressive Scripture lessons, 
contains such collects, prayers, and hymns as one would like to 
believe all Christians would welcome. 

We do not consider that any spiritual advantage to the 
children would accrue by deposing their teachers from the duty 
and privilege of giving the Scripture lessons, but rather that 
the teacher's influence would be impaired by the introduction 
of clerics, the child mizid being acute enough to mark the 
implied disparagement. We regard the open Bible as the heritage 
of every British child, and the safeguarding the right to that 
inheritance as the paramount duty of our Protestant Christian 
— That this conviction is not welcome to all others we 
—_ abundant proof in the assaults we have suffered and do 
— from “graceless zealots” who try to dissuade parents 

m sending their children to “that irreligious school,” but 






who none of them accept the invitation to visit the school on any 
day and without previous intimation during the hour of religious 
instruction, that they may judge for themselves, That the 
system we follow is not unfruitful we have proof in the growing 
respect of the parents for the school, in the success of our 
scholarship children in religious knowledge examinations when 
they pass into secondary schools, and in the fact that not a few of 
our scholars, after leaving school, become communicants in the 
Churches of their fathers, retaining the mutual respect for one 
another's opinions which would perhaps be impossible had they in 
the elementary school been sorted out into little folds and marked 
with the particular brand of the sectary, instead of by the sign 
and name of the great Shepherd of the sheep. Great indeed will 
be the disaster to our country if the sectarian zealots, by their 
uncompromising attitude, succeed in offending these little ones 
by robbing them of this simple foundational Christian teaching, 
making the Word of God of none effect through their traditions, 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. CO. 





RELIGION IN THE SOHOOLS. 
(To THe Eprtor or tax * Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—Your reference in last week’s Spectator (p. 323) 
to Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s article in the Tribune on 
Australian education points towards a solution of the 
problem now under discussion which may not be accepted 
immediately, but which is likely to come in the end. For 
years we clergy have been insisting on the paradox that “all 
education is religious,” “all history is sacred,” &c. Now from 
New South Wales we receive a corresponding paradox,—that 
“secular instruction includes general religious instruction”; 
and this paradox, carried into action, “secures the happiest 
results.” But the State is under no obligation to teach 
religion, any more than the Church is under an obligation to 
teach grammar and arithmetic. The history of religion does, 
however, form part of a liberal education, and thus viewed it 
legitimately comes into the curriculum of State secular educa- 
tion. Thus regarded, however, it cannot be taught by the 
State in accordance with the traditions of the Churches or of 
any particular Church. It must be taught, like other history, 
in accordance with the conclusions of “sound learning.” 
Accordingly, Old Testament history would begin with the 
earliest important incident that can with fair accuracy be 
dated, say with Isaiah’s vision “in the year that King Uzziah 
died,” the vision which stamped holiness on Hebrew religion 
as its special characteristic. Those books which precede 
Isaiah in our Bibles would be dealt with in the history of 
Jewish literature, passages being cited to show how at various 
dates the earlier traditions of the Jews were thrown into 
poetical and ideal forms Y writers whose names have not (for 
the most part) been recorded. And the history thus treated 
would be carried on through the period of the Exile and 
the Maccabean times, right down to, say, the close of the 
second century of our era, the New Testament history being 
dealt with in a similar fashion, There are plenty of competent 
scholars who could construct class-books on these lines for, at 
any rate, the higher standards; and what a sound basis would 
thus be provided on which the Churches could build the fabric 
of spiritual religion in its moral and emotional aspects. And 
this “secular instruction” in the history of religion would 
involve no need for unlearning ata later date so much that 
has been taught at school. That is the real danger to religion 
which both denominationalism and undenominationalism, as 
now understood, almost equally incur.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtHur W. Hurron. 


(To tux Eprror or tux “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—In a letter on the danger of secularisation contributed 
to your issue of February 17th, Mr, P. D, Thomas speaks of “ an 
effect on the average teacher himself, which is perhaps over- 
looked.” It is indeed surprising that in regard to a question which 
so vitally concerns the teacher we find him rarely taken into 
consideration. Surely it is of some importance to ascertain 
whether he would consent to teach at all if debarred the Bible 
in school, not only as literature, but also as a rule of life. 
Speaking as a teacher, though not an elementary teacher, of 
more than forty years’ standing, I should say that many men 
would refuse, thus handicapped, to enter on a career the highest 
aim of which is the education of the conscience and the training 
of character. Writing of such a man under date March 30th, 
1870, Mrs. W. E. Forster, wife of the statesman who preceded 
Mr. Birrell by thirty-six years, says :— 

“You may well believe that it has been a great happiness to 





me to see my husband...... refusing to compel the severance 
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of education from the religious work and religious spirit of the 
country. I am sure that such a case as that of your schoolmaster 
is not a rare one, and that a secular system would not only banish 
such men from our schools to more congenial work, but would 
also, as Bishop Temple lately said, deprive the ordinary and less 
devoted master of that portion of his.work which most improves 
and elevates himself, and from which he learns while he is 
teaching.” 

—I am, Sir, &., 


Sandgate. 
FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY. 


‘ (To rue Eprtor or tux “Spectator.” 

Srr,—In your issue of February 24th you contend that it is 
possible to agree on a fundamental Christianity to be taught 
in all schools, and you instance as a case in point the Free 
Church Catechism. But admirable as this Catechism is, you 
will hardly give it such high commendation as you bestowed 
not many months ago on the English Church Catechism in 
an article which the National Society has, with your permission, 
been glad to publish and stamp with the imprimatur of the 
Church. It seems to me that “fundamental Christianity ” or 
“simple Bible teaching” is just another way of writing “ Free 
Church Catechism”; and I wonder why it should be con- 
sidered juso and right for the one Catechism to be taught at 
the public expense, and not the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. G. L. RicHarpson. 


[It is a question of agreement. We, of course, very greatly 
prefer the Church Catechism ; but we would infinitely rather 
that the Free Church Catechism should be taught in the schools 
than that they should be secularised and no religious instruc- 
tion given in them whatever. (As a matter of fact, we believe 
that the Free Church Catechism contains little or nothing that 


H. E. Pips. 








a Churchman need object to.) No such dilemma, however, as 
“the Free Church Catechism or nothing” is presented to the 
nation. Fundamental or Bible Christianity should, in our 
opinion, be part of the teaching given in every school supported | 
by the State. In addition, there should be access by the | 
denominations ; and finally, there should be a provision under | 
which Roman Catholic and Jewish schools, or indeed those of 
any religious body, should be able to contract themselves out | 
of the Act and revert to the old system of grants.—Eb. | 
Spectator. } 





THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 
{To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1x,—In an interesting review of Dr. Cobb’s “ Book of | 
Psalms” in last week’s Spectator the writer, in justly praising | 
the Prayer-book Version, compares a verse of the 137th Psalm 
with the corresponding Authorised Version, and imagines that 
“no one with any taste for literature can hesitate between 
these two renderings as regards artistic excellence.” I quite 
agree in this belief; but whether my taste is good or bad, it 
would lead me to exactly the opposite conclusion. Each of 
the examples given—the 137th, the 99th, and the 23rd—seems to 
me to weaken the critic’s decision. To these I would add the 
18th and 84th Psalms, and the 90th, as compared in the | 
Prayer-book and the Authorised Versions. The former is | 
quaint, homely, vigorous, and idiomatic; but it is often | 
* cumbersome or weak in its constructions, and often prosaic 
and pedestrian in its effect. The latter is quite as forcible, | 
but is smoother, more harmonious, more dignified. Its diction 
is more poetical and its style more classical. Those who know 
and love both versions can surely enjoy the homely and racy 
turns of the earlier one without disparaging the more stutely 
and harmonious style of the later. To apply another test, 
may I ask the reviewer to compare the two versions of the 
Psalms with the other great poetical passages in the Old 
Testament, and tell us which of the two is more akin to the 
Song of Moses, the Song of Deborah, and the finest passages 
in the Books of Job or the prophecies of Isaiah P—I am, Sir, 
&e., P.-S. 





WOMEN’S IMPERIAL WORK. 
[To ras Eprror or THe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Srr,—It seems to me that just now, when so much is being 
heard of the Imperial idea in connection with the Navy, the 
Army, the Volunteers, rifle clubs, &c., we should—in view of 
the diminishing birth-rate—do well to turn our attention to 





the question of supplying them with men. Some of the 
causes of the diminishing birth-rate are very simple ones. 





ar, 
I do not think the dread of suffering is at the root of the evil, 
or even the prospect of the care and anxiety of bringing wv 
children. Iam afraid that motherhood has not the meanj , 
and sacredness it used to have either for men or for women, 
and a dread of ridicule and a false shame have much to do 
with it. Then, too, the young wife of the present day ig 
afraid of losing the comradeship of her husband. She jg 
accustomed to cycle, motor, and play golf with him, and 
it is hard to give this up; and she knows he will not sit in 
the garden reading, play croquet, or walk out with a mail. 
cart. Of course there is the money question; but this is a 
minor consideration—or a selfish one—in the classes in which 
the birth-rate has dropped most seriously. Surely the very 
best remedy for this state of things is ‘to try to teach women 
to look at it from an Imperial point of view. The nation 
needs men; are they not, then, in supplying them, doing their 
share of Empire-building ? Did not the mothers of Raleigh, 
Drake, and Nelson do as much for England as Queen Eliza. 
beth ? “Men make the World, but women make the men.” 
As we sit apparently “cooped up” in our nurseries our power 
is boundless and limitless, and we need not grumble if there ig 
a price to pay. Englishwomen are still ready to send their 
loved ones to fight the country’s battles; but that is not all. 
the gaps in the ranks must be filled. Let us ourselves teach 
our sons while they are babies at our knees, and not shift the 
responsibility to Kindergartens, nurses, and schools. Let us 
keep them with us while we may, and give their minds the 
care we bestow on their bodies, and we shall be repaid 
a hundredfold. If through delicate health we miss for 
a time some of the things we would dearly see and take 
part in, let us think, instead of fretting, that we are 
chosen and privileged to work for the Empire with such 
men as Lord Roberts, Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, &c. 
This may sound high-flown and impracticable, but surely 
if we women have pride and patriotism it should help us to 
fulfil our work and our destiny. The Princess of Wales, the 
Czarina of Russia, and the Empress of Germany in their busy 
lives find time to devote to their children; there can, then, be 
no real excuse for us. Do not let us have our little Japanese 
sisters pointing the finger of scorn at us and saying, “The 
women are women no longer, and soon there will be no men.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., FRANCES .. BALFOUR. 

Arcadia, Endcliffe, Sheffield. 


[ We are in the heartiest sympathy with our correspondent’s 
views, and, though we cannot open our columns to a general 
discussion of the subject, we gladly publish her letter. That 
soul-shaking phrase of Wordsworth’s, “the patriot mother’s 
anxious weight of cares,” worthily recognises the Imperial 
duties of motherhood. “No younger sons, no Empire!” isa 
political truth which none can gainsay.—Ep. Spectator.) 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
(To tae Eprror or tus “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—There can be no doubt that the democratic spirit will 
sooner or later force payment of Members of Parliament. The 
capacity already shown by the Labour Members has done much 
to leaven some of the most stubborn prejudices of those who used 
to contend for the present system. The régime of the golden 
key is nearly—and rightly—over. There is one consideration 


| which the individualist—and he is the most sceptical of the 


benefits of change—should not lightly overlook. It is this: if 
monetary provision is not made for Members, the great body 
of individualists who believe in independent action, and who 
consequently have no connection with Unions, must neces- 
sarily be seriously handicapped by poor representation, or, 
what is more likely, by no representation at all. While deeply 
sympathising with industrial Unions, being hopeful that they 
will not only compel, but will lay the basis of, commercial 
Communism, I at the same time recognise, with Mill, that 
there is an individualism without which no nation can long 
exist. Hence my appeal for payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. GaRpNeER. 

View Park, Carstairs Junction, N.B. 

| Though we ar@ in strong opposition to payment of Members, 
as also to any form of commercial Communism, our corre- 
spondent’s point is an important one. We should much like 
to see the individualistic workmen, who are to be numbered 
by the hundred thousand, represented in Parliament.—E. 
Spectator. | 
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_————— 
LORD CROMER AND THE COTTON-DUTIES. 
[To ras Eprror OF Tae “Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—It was hardly a great matter, but an important principle 
pan stake, and Lord Cromer’s action in Egypt in respect of 
the Cotton Duties and Excise confirms, in my judgment, your 
eneral view of his wise statesmanship (Spectator, March 3rd, 
$24). His decision on this special subject was not arrived 
at in a hurry, but was taken, as is his frame of mind, after 
carefully studying British public opinion, and not flouting 
that public opinion. How different things would have been 
in South Africa to-day if that country had been administered 

in recent years by Lord Cromer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Meibrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





EMERSON. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.” 

Srr.—I see that your correspondent, Mr. G. A. Momber 
(Spectator, March 3rd), objects to my letter (February 17th), 
and considers that I have made groundless charges against 
this distinguished writer. I certainly should be very sorry 
to be guilty of any injustice with regard to so able and 
charming an author, but on again referring to the essay in 
question, “English Traits” (not “ Tracts”), chap. 13, I really 
consider that every word of my former letter was justified. 
Let me quote a little more than Mr. Momber does. Just 
before the reference to “ health and wealth ” Emerson writes : 
“The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of 
England. The first leaf of the New Testament it does not 
open. It believes in a Providence which does not treat with 
levity a pound sterling. They ave neither transcendentalists 
nor Christians. They put up no Socratic prayer,” X&c., Ke. 
So much for his misunderstanding of the word “ wealth.” 
Then refer to the Prayer for the King (or Queen) in which 
the expression occurs, and see how utterly unfounded is the 
charge that “they putupno...... prayer for the queen’s 
mind,” &e. But I believe that Emerson somewhere said that 
“the mud of all the continents had gone to the making of 
the Englishman”! I entirely repudiate Mr. Momber’s charge 
of “ misreading or quibbling.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Oxford. Wm. A. CLARKE. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRADE-UNIONISM. 


[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 


The Children’s Happy Evenings Association was thereupon 
formed, and obtained permission from the London School 
Board to try the experiment in a few of their schools. The 
experiment was crowned with success, and the Education 
Committee of the London County Council have continued 
the facilities afforded by their predecessors. A hundred and 
thirty-four branches have now been initiated, amusing nearly 
twenty-two thousand London children weekly, besides many 
in large provincial towns which have followed the example of, 
and affiliated themselves to, the parent Association, Many 
more London branches are in contemplation as soon as helpers 
and funds are forthcoming. The Central Association has 
thirteen hundred voluntary helpers on its books, apart from 
the welcome assistance rendered at their own free will by the 
teachers. There are no office expenses whatever. The 
children are taught all sorts of games, old and new, while 
listening to stories, drilling, painting, doll-dressing, and 
numerous little handicrafts afford delightful change of occupa- 
tion. All children are invited to evenings held in their own 
schools, as it is found easier thus to maintain the necessary 
discipline, and it is also desired to link these pleasant 
associations with the scenes of their daily labours. 
Moreover, the helpers, who are drawn from both sexes, and 
from almost every class of the community, have learnt to take 
a deep personal interest in children with whom they could 
never have come in contact had they not met them at the 
“evenings”; and their interest is manifested in many ways 
quite apart from the regular work of the Association, with great 
advantage to helpers and children alike. Should any of your 
readers desire to hear more of the Association, all information 
will be gladly given by the honorary secretary, Mrs. Bland- 
Sutton, 47 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. E. Jersey, 
Council President C.H.E.A, 

Middleton Park, Bicester. 

[ We are glad to publish Lady Jersey's interesting letter, but 
cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


SHAKESPEARE IN WILTSHIRE. 

[To rue Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.” 
Srr,—Encouraged by the late mention in your columns of 
Shakespeare readings, I have tried the long-wished-for experi- 
ment. Two farm labourers, a cowman, two grooms, and the 





Sir,—As a retired official, may I point out, with reference to a 
“News of the Week” paragraph in the Spectator of March 3rd, 
that the conditions of Government service are wholly and 
absolutely different from those obtaining in the classes 
usually associated with Trade-Unionism? These conditions 
are:—(1) fixity of tenure, (2) progressive pay, (3) full pay 
during sickness, and (4) old-age pensions; not to mention free 
medical attendance, and other minor privileges, which go to 
the complete differentiation of the two classes of workers. 
Efficiency in the minor ranks of the Civil Service turns mainly 
on discipline; but discipline will receive a great blow when 
any worker, or class of workers, may memorialise the Minister 
at the head of a Department, over the head of his immediate 
superior and all other intermediaries. The length these 
people are prepared to go was well illustrated by the 
scandalous proceedings at the Central Telegraph Office when 
Lord Stanley lost his seat at the General Election; and there 
is very little doubt that the possibility you contemplate—viz., 
disfranchisement—will speedily follow the grant of full 
Trade-Union privileges.—I am, Sir, &c., EMERITUS. 





THE PLAYTIME OF THE POOR. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SreEcraTor.” | 
Sir,—As so much attention has been called of late to the 
“playtime of the poor,” may I supplement Mr. Beckles 
Willson’s short note of last week with a few particulars | 
concerning the Children’s Happy Evenings Association ? 
This Association may claim to be the pioneer of the work 
which has now enlisted so many capable supporters, some of 
whom advocate schemes slightly differing in detail, but all | 
having the same object in view. Over seventeen years ago it 
occurred to a few ladies and gentlemen that, whereas the 
school-children of London dad little space for play save courts 
and “mean streets,” the Board-schools might be turned 
to excellent account as playrooms after school hours, 





parson have read Julius Caesar in three nights. They all 
voted for finishing it, declaring they were “took up with it,” 
and, barring the difficulties of pronunciation and reading such 
unfamiliar language at sight, I have never known a play go 
better, and have heard much worse reading in “ Shakespeare 
Societies.” Our population in the village is only sixty.— 
I am, Sir, Xe., C. V. GoDDAED. 

Baverstock Rectory, Salisbury. 

P.S.—Of course, photographs of Rome, portraits, &c., gave 
reality to it. 





MR. HERBERT PAUL AND OUR REVIEW OF THE 
FOURTH VOLUME OF HIS HISTORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Under pretence of reviewing the fourth volume of my 
“ History of Modern England” in last week’s Spectator, you 
indulge in a stevies of reflections, as groundless as they are 
offensive, upon my personal habits. You say: “An author 
...... Who in a single year has published two volumes of 
modern history, and has simultaneously produced a long bio- 
graphical appreciation [sic] of a great historian, cannot 
possibly find time for the research which every historical 
writer ought to undertake.” This is a direct charge of 
literary imposture. What right have you to make it? What 
do you know about it? Itis false. Every word of my fourth 
volume was written, revised, and printed before I had the 
least idea that I should write a biography, which, I suppose, 
is what you mean bya “biographical appreciation,” of Mr. 
Froude. You have, of course,a right to say, if you please, 
that my book is “not a history of modern England, but a 
series of leading articles on modern history.” It is easy to 
say so, for you know, of course, that I have been, like your- 
self, a journalist. But you have no right to speak of the 
“haste” with which I write, because it is a matter of which 
you are totally ignorant. I have had to write leading 
articles with haste. Circumstances compelled me to do 
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so. I have never written history with haste. It would 
be idiotic and inexcusable. It would also be a gross 
breach of faith with Messrs. Macmillan, who have honoured 
me with their full and generous confidence. Your proofs of 
my haste are two. The former is that I call Ahmed Khel 
“one of the decisive battles in the history of British India.” 
That is my deliberate judgment. It is shared by some of the 
highest authorities, and I retain it. Your second proof is that 
I imply the Czar’s speech at Moscow in November, 1876, to have 
been made or altered in consequence of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech in the same month at the Guildhall. “The slightest 
examination of the Blue-books,” as you write, “would have 
shown Mr. Paul that the Emperor's speech was made before 
the report of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech reached him.” I have 
just re-examined “ the Blue-books,” and they show nothing of 
the kind. Lord Beaconsfield spoke on the 9th. The Emperor 
spoke on the10th. That he had a full report I do not suggest. 
That he had not been informed by telegraph of the substantial 
gist of what the British Premier said is to me, in haste or at 
leisure, incredible. History extracted from Blue-books with 
a pair of scissors and compiled with a pot of paste turns my 
stomach. I read Blue-books among other more trustworthy 
sources of information, and give the result in my own poor 
words. Because I am not always quoting you assume that I 
never read. I write not for pedants, but for men and women. 
As you have made a direct and injurious attack, not upon my 
book, but upon me, which, if it were true, would prove me a 
disgrace to the profession of letters, I must ask you in common 
fairness to publish this reply.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 


House of Commons. HERBERT PAUL. 


[We cannot as a rule undertake to publish reviews of reviews 
by authors dissatisfied with notices of their works, but when a 
man of letters so distinguished as Mr. Paul insists on the pub- 
lication of an attack on the bona-fides of the Spectator'’s criti- 
cism we must accede to his request. We therefore print the 
above communication, much as we regret its tone and temper. 
If the publication of a review such as that of which Mr. Paul 
complains is to be considered as an “injurious attack,” literary 
criticism must either cease altogether or become purely eulo- 
gistic. Our reviewer will no doubt deal next Saturday with 
the points of detail involved, but for the general criticism 
we, of course, take the fullest editorial responsibility.— 
Ep. Spectator] 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


[Tse experiment undertaken by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking sub- 
scriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares that in 
six months he will give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen 
of between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week's camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War.) 


Supscriptions ReceiveD AND PROMISED UP TILL SATURDAY, 
Marcu 38xp :—£3,023 1s. 
SusscripTions RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK :— 


Adam Birkmyre (second Anglo-Indian... ~ £3 00 

contribution) que «. £70 0 0|T. Barclay Cockerto 5 00 
Mrs. Hickin (Wei-hai-wei) 1 0 0| Wykeham Clifton ... 100 
J. C. Blake, F.R.G.S. one 5 5 0} William Melland ... 100 
Professor William Osler ... 2 2 0/A Friend (additional) 5 0 0 
A. M. C. (second contribu- C. F, Thompson 110 

tion) ... nm ese on 8 0 0/| James Spicer... ove one 22 0 
W. J. Carver... one ove 5 0 0/C. C, Cotterill ove oso 110 
Cyrus Danie'l eee o 5 0 


Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 
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The men of the Spectator Experimental Company, as th 
are to be called for short, will assemble next Thursda 
March 15th, at Hounslow Barracks, to begin their Pe 
The subscribers who have so generously supported the ex . 
ment, and our readers generally, will be glad to hear that the 
eagerness of the men to enter the Spectator Company has 
been most marked. They have joined, it is clear, not because 
they were badly in want of a job, and could find nothing better 
to do, but because they had a genuine interest in soldierin 
and believed that six months’ training would be of benefit . 
them. Next week we hope to give more particulars of the 
raising of the Company, which are full of interest and import. 
ance to those whose business it is to recruit the national forces 
We must add that the experiment has been begun in the 
confident hope that the full sum required will be forthcoming 
There still remains nearly £400 of the £3,500 to be valeod. 
We trust that our readers will help us in our final effort to 
obtain this sum. 








POETRY. 
canilipeee 
THE COLONIST’S ORY. 
It's cruel of you, Springtime, when folks are growing old, 
To set their hearts a-longing for banks of primrose gold, 
Green willows by the river, gold kingcups by the Colne 
Where every breath is perfume, a jewel every stone. 


Lambs call about the meadows, the rooks are on the plough, 
The thrush is singing anthems, buds gem the apple bough ; 
The dreamy shadows nestle in streets of sunlit grey, 

Whilst we’re away from England, six thousand miles away. 


I see Mount Baker’s summit, a cone of rosy snow— 

Where waves broke, bloom the lilies: the fields of ocean glow 
As God’s sign gleams in heaven: the rocks are pink with foam 
Of ribes and of stonecrop—our hearts cry out for Home! 


For the narrow lanes of England, where may meets overheal; 
Where living hamlets cluster round dreamlands of their dead; 
Where Hope has met fulfilment, Ambition reached its goal, 
Each acre had its story, each homestead found its soul. 


Where all the earth is mellowed, and Nature’s wood lyre strung 
To loves our maidens whispered, the songs our people sung ; 
Where some girl’s face is smiling in ev’ry op’ning rose, 

Some heart of England speaking in ev’ry wind that blows. 


O England, Songland, Springland ! we wander whilst we livo: 
To broaden Britain’s Empire, the best we have we give: 
Surely they sleep the soundest in Mother’s lap who lie, 
We have worked, our strength is ended: ah! call us home to die. 
Cuive PHILLIPpPs-WOLLEY. 
Pier Island, British Columbia. 








BOOKS. 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE.* 
THERE are some men who even yet in our artificial and highly 
civilised days stand out as Nature’s great men, men who at 
any era of the world, and in any rank of life, would bave been 
leaders of their kind,—kings in the human herd. Such was 
Mr. Gladstone. The first impression he gave you was that of 
natural force. You felt that he could cleave his way through 
the crowd, like Arac in Tennyson’s “ Princess,” and cut you 
down if you attempted to thwart him. Such was Tennyson 
himself, “a Lifeguardsman spoiled,” as Carlyle called him. 
Such pre-eminently was Frederick Temple. He seemed cast in 
an heroic mould, more than life-size,—colossal. His were the 
“ wrestling thews that throw the world.” Toil was a pleasure 
to him. When he was an undergraduate at Balliol, as his 
contemporary, Principal Shairp, graphically has it in his fine 
lines— 
“He bounded joyously to sternest work, 
Less buoyant others turn to sport and play.” 

It was the same in middle life, and even in age. As one 
of the Mayors of Exeter said, “he used to stalk about, 
shaking the city as he went.” He could walk eighteen 
miles in three hours. And his mental powers were 48 
robust, as heroic, as his physical. When he was a young 

* Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends. Edited by E. G. Senator, 


Archdeacon of Exeter. ith Photogravure and other Llustrations. 2 ¥ 
London: Macmillan and Co. (36s. net.) 
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jator be taught Matthew Arnold logic in one day, —— 
ping at nine in the morning, and talking continuous y; 
with two pauses of half-an-hour, till two the next morning. 
Perhaps “ Mat’s” receptive endurance was hardly less notable 
than the unflinching activity of his tutor. “At Rugby, says 
Mr, Arthur Butler, “I have seen Temple, after sitting up 
through a whole night and working for eighteen consecutive 
hours, as bright and cheerful at the end as if he had done 
nothing.” When he was composing the Report for the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, he wrote on one occasion for 
thirty-six hours, having tea brought to him at intervals and 
the printer's “ devil” in constant attendance. He was endowed 
with singular gifts of mental and physical perception. He 
could “visualise” and see numbers in a must remarkable 
manner. Without counting them, he could tell on the instant 
how many sheep were in a field, how many Confirmation 
candidates ina church. Nor were his moral gifts less happy 
and strong. No one, not even the most chance observer, 
could mistake or overlook them. When he had just been 
elected to the Balliol Scholarship at Blundell’s School—the 
boy to whom he was preferred was the author of Lorna 
Doone—and was walking back over the hills to his home, 
one of the Trustees, a country gentleman, overtook him. 
“Temple,” he said, “I cannot tell what you will be, but 
this I am sure of, that if you live long enough you will be one 
of the greatest men in England.” It was the same when he 
reached Oxford. Jowett, who in writing an estimate of a 
Balliol man generally hit the nail on the head, says: “I have 
always thought him the finest young man whom we ever had 
at Balliol. He wasso good and simple, he had such uncommon 
force of mind, and power of acquiring knowledge. I have 
seldom, if ever, known any one like him.” 

He did live long cnough to realise the Devon country 
gentleman’s prophecy. He rose by a sort of natural gravitation, 
by native force and enormous work, right to the top. The 
story of it all, from his childhood in the Ionian Islands, and 
the humble beginnings wher as a boy and lad he lived and 
laboured with the farm hands, and could plough as straight a 
furrow as any man in the parish, and thresh with any man in 
England, to his dying collapse in the House of Lords, is one 
long romance. Perhaps there is no better training or fortune 
for a man of parts than to be of a fair family which, through 
accident, has sunk a little, so that he has to begin at the 
bottom and fight up again. This was the case with 
Temple. His tale is told with clearness and conciseness in 
these volumes, but perhaps not in the most romantic 
manner. Biography by syndicate has its advantages. A 
great man, a varied character, a long life, can in some 
ways be dealt with to advantage by the co-operation of several 
hands. It was the method by which it seemed to many that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Life might well have been written. But Mr. 
Gladstone was fortunate in finding one great literary artist 
with sufficient knowledge and skill to command the whole 
even of his long career; and if Mr. Gladstone's Life loses, 
perhaps, a good deal that co-operation might have added, yet 
it gains even more by its artistic unity. The life of a great 
Bishop or Archbishop, it is true, tends nowadays too 
much to be a matter of routine, of work, of business. “ The 
individual withers, and the Church is more and more.” And 
this Life is a record of work and business. It is so many 
chapters in English educational and ecclesiastical history. 
Viewed as such, it is admirably done by experts whose 
judgment is most valuable, and who express it excellently. 
Mr. H. J. Roby on the Kneller Hall episode, Mr. Kitchener 
on the Rugby period, Archdeacon Sandford on the episcopate 
of Exeter, Archdeacon Bevan on that of London, Archdeacon 
Spooner on the life at Canterbury, and the Bishop of Bristol 
oy the Primacy,—one and all, from this point of view, they 
could hardly be better. 

It is when we seek not only the student, or the Head- 
Master, or the prelate, but the man, that something, here and 
there, of definite, continuous, consistent presentment seems 
wanting. It is a pity that the early formative years, the 
Blundell and Balliol time, could not have been given to an 
Oxford man, and Dr. Wilson's great skill reserved for some 
period which he knew more at first hand. The peculiar flavour 
of old Balliol in the first and formative years of its greatness, 
the period of Tait and Ward and Lake, of Jowett and Coleridge, 
of “Mat” Arnold and Clough and “ Hang Theology” Rogers, 
but above all, of the odd, intrepid little man who ruled and 








inspired all these fine spirits, without genius himself, without 
learning or even talent, by sheer mother-wit, common-sense 
geniality, and a sort of sporting shrewdness,—this is somewhat 
lost in Dr. Wilson’s academic narrative. An Oxford man 
might as well try to describe the Trinity of Whewell, as a 
Cambridge man the Balliol of Jenkyns. Something, it is 
true, is made up to us later on, when Archdeacon Sandford, 
who writes always with grace and historic sense, takes up 
the pen himself in the “ Editor's Supplement” at the close of 
the volumes. But the effect is not quite the same. It is a pity 
to have to wait to get the first impression completed or 
corrected at the end. The Kneller Hall period, again, as first 
described, while an admirable “educational minute,” is a little 
too impersonal, though some characteristic touches, such as 
the splendid pigsty story, are happily not forgotten. We miss, 
too, something of that audacious realism which Mr. Arthur 
Benson displayed in his Life of Archbishop Temple’s pre- 
decessor, his own father. Perhaps the best specimen of it is 
that given by Archbishop Benson himself, when he expresses 
his regrets that the House of Lords did not do justice to the 
Bishop of London. “ The strongest man nearly in the House, 
the clearest, the highest toned, the most deeply sympathetic, 
the clearest in principle,—yet because his voice is a little harsh 
and his accent a little provincial (though of what province it 
is hard to say), and his figure square and his hair a little rough, 
and because all this sets off the idea of his independence, he 
is not listened to at all by these cold, kindly, worldly-wise, 
gallant, landowning powers.” 

But taken altogether, the Life is an excellent one, judicious 
and trustworthy, far above the average of the hasty impres- 
sionist portraits so often painted of modern great men. Two 
qualities it brings out in Archbishop Temple not always as 
fully recognised as they should be. His strength, his crushing 
directness, were known to all. The “just beast” was patent to 
a child. These qualities were mistaken sometimes for rudeness, 
or want of consideration, or indifference to anything but 
business. He was, in truth, the kindest and most unworldly, 
nay, among the most pious, of men. He loved the Church at 
all times, and her ministrations. In early days he delighted 
in the sacred round of services at Oxford ; in the sunset of his 
life he found equal delight in the daily services at Canterbury. 
This piety it was that drew him to the Oriel men, those 
later “ Methodists” of the Oxford of 1840, and especially to 
Newman. He even hada good word to say for confession as a 
precious means of grace, a good word which he repeated in 
later years. All through his life it was the same. It was an 
ironical accident of fate that linked him, a simple and fervent, 
if discriminating, liberal Churchman, with the “ Essayists and 
Reviewers,” and especially with the more advanced of them. 
It was eminently characteristic of him that at this crisis he 
would bate no jot, explain nothing, while he had any advantage 
to gain, but, directly the stress was over and the matter settled, 
told the world, thereby disappointing half of it, that he had 
no heresy to confess. It was another accident that led to his 
explanation being published, in a way he never intended, in 
Convocation. 

But in reality, as Archdeacon Sandford says in his “ Editor's 
Supplement,” correcting Mr. Roundell in the earlier account, 
“it is a mistake to imagine that the essential thing in 
Temple's nature was practical directness. He eventually 
gave himself to public affairs and practical life because he 
schooled himself to them, but his earlier love was in deeper 
things, and Jowett and others were disposed to think that his 
ultimate choice of official life was a renunciation of high 
possibilities.” Glimpses of his truer bent may be seen in his 

3ampton Lectures, and in the delightful letters written to his 
son when an undergraduate at Balliol on philosophy. His 
domestic relations, it may be said in passing, whether to his 
sons, or to the mother who fostered his earlier, or the wife who 
cherished his middle and later, life, were ideal, and are indicated 
in these pages, rather than described, with the eloquence of 
reserve and reticence not always found in biographies. Indeed, 
all through an excellent feature in these volumes is their con- 
densation and compression. The memorable moments of tho 
Archbishop’s life—the end of Kneller Hall, the Essays and 
Reviews crisis, the Reredos cases at Exeter Ca‘hedral and 
St. Paul's, the “Response” to Pope Leo XIII.’s Bull in- 
validating Anglican Orders, a Response in which Temple 
made it his business to “cut out all the thunder,” the famous 
pronouncement of 1898 on questions of ritual and doctrine, 
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the scene of the Coronation, and of the Archbishop's last days 
—all are handled clearly and concisely, with sufficient fulness, 
yet without any waste of words. The consequence is that the 
story of this long and laborious life is told very adequately in 
two quite moderate volumes, in itself no small achievement in 
these days of superabundant materials and equally super- 
abundant partiality. 

In truth, he was a man whose strength, and honesty, and 
excelling qualities of heart and head, must have carried him 
far in any calling, even the most unpromising. The same 
faithful diligence which inspired him as a child to propel the 
sack of nails which he could not carry foot by foot along the 
weary road till he reached his goal, in after life overcame a 
hundred difficulties and removed mountains of petty obstruc- 
tions. Not perhaps very original or creative, certainly neither 
subtle nor artistic, he was a very forceful and notable man. 
As we leave the strong figure as it is depicted on the last page 
of these volumes, kneeling in effigy on his beautiful monument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, we feel that here, though his tenure 
was brief and he came to it an old man, is one of the memor- 
able men in the long historic line of English Primates; we 
recognise more and more 


“ His likeness to the wise below, 
His kindred with the great of old.” 





THE AFRICANDER LAND* 

Wes have before this had occasion to call attention to the width 
and exactness of Mr. Coiquhoun’s knowledge, and the acumen 
and sobriety which he shows in his treatment of the Imperial 
problems of our own and other nations. South Africa to-day 
offers an admirable field for the well-equipped publicist. To 
the men who have gone through the war and the first stress of 
the reconstruction there can be no proper perspective. Each 
sees his own question as the most important, and fails to dis- 
entangle from the general confusion the main problems of 
the future. To do this requires a mind from the outside 
which can not only look at the situation with a certain 
freshness of view, but can apply from its knowledge 
of kindred problems elsewhere some true standard of 
comparison. Mr. Colquhoun has written the most helpful of 
recent books on South Africa. He does not confuse the 
reader with side-issues, but goes straight to the heart of the 
matter, and discusses those questions which are the permanent 
ingredients in South African policy. The title he has chosen 
for his work is an index to his attitude. He sees in the land 
the home of a great nation, and he wishes to rescue for that 
nation a name which has been earmarked by one section. 
The hope of the future, he maintains, lies in the growth of a 
true nationalism, which shall include both the white races, 
and this can come about only by a frank recognition of their 
common interests and common problems. There is sound 
material in the people, and it will all be wanted if the com- 
plexities of their problem are to be wisely solved. To attract 
the attention of South Africa away from temporary quarrels 
to the question of her abiding needs, and to show how bright 
her future may be, is Mr. Colquhoun’s main intention; and in 
the compound of sincerity and optimism lies the value of his 
work. 

The first and most insistent problem is that of the natives. 
South Africa may be a white man’s country in the future, but 
it is a black man’s country in the present. The natives out- 
number the whites by five to one, and are increasing out of all 
proportion. We commend Mr. Colquhoun’s treatment of the 
missionary question as one of the sanest things written upon 
the subject. The gist of his argument is that Rhodes’s 
policy—* Equal rights for every civilised man south of the 
Zambesi ”—proceeds altogether on a false basis. Civilisation, 
in the sense in which we use the word, has no bearing upon 
the question. The native cannot be dissociated from his race, 
and, though here and there you may find one who exceeds 
the rest in education and the other concomitants of our 
civilisation, the racial character is still separated from ours 
by a great gulf. We stand at the end of a long line of 
development, and the native is at the beginning. Before he 
can attain to the equality of development which would make 
political equality his due he must pass through the same kind 
of experiences. The political franchise is, therefore, out of 
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the question ; but this does not debar him from the title to 
all the privileges of our civilisation which are adapted to his 
needs. Mr. Colquhoun pleads for suitable education, for the 
right to own land and to rise in the industrial scale, and for 
all the rights which will increase his self-respect and raise his 
standard of comfort. But these rights will only be conceded 
if we are perfectly explicit on the political question, and 
declare that for the present white must continue to rule 
black. This view, which we have always urged, is admirably 
put in the following passage :— 

“i, do not admit the right of the individual black man to be 
entirely dissociated from his race, and I do not regard the negroid 
race as a whole, or as sections, as having reached a stage of 
civilisation at which it can be welcomed as an equal by white 
peoples. W hether it will ever catch up in the race remains to be 
seen. Certainly not if it begins where we leave off, with ful]. 
fledged democracy. We worked up through our patriarchal 
tribal, communal, feudal, municipal, and constitutional staves. 
and they have to do the same. We murdered our prophets, burnt 
our reformers, and generally ill-treated all of our race who were 
ahead of their times. Such methods having ceased to have any 
terrors in an age of advertisement, we now treat them to cold 
oblivion. Negro prophets, reformers, and men of that tendency, 
must go through a similar discipline. But when it comes io 
denying to the blacks, either as a race or as individuals, what 
they have actually achieved for themselves; when it comes to 
robbing them of their ancestral lands, preventing them from 
educating themselves, from becoming prosperous, from working 
at any trade they can learn, from owning property, or from 
following out any legitimate ambition common to all men—then 
I am entirely on the side of the black races.” 

Next comes the problem of the white races. Mr. Colquhoun 
gives the reader a careful and impartial analysis of the Boer 
character, and of the various influences, historical, religious, 
and economic, which have combined to produce it. He has 
little patience with the language grievance, which he con- 
siders purely artificial, and, in its origin, ecclesiastical. The 
Dutch creed, both before and since the war, has been “ Africa 
for the Africanders,” but their leaders have always interpreted 
their nationalism as involving the supremacy of their own 
race and their own ideals. They are perfectly prepared to 
co-operate with colonists of British birth in their plea for 
autonomy and independence, but at the back of their hearts 
they keep the anti-Imperial reservation. They are very 
powerful, for they know their own mind and they can 
bide their time. It is well to put this frankly, as Mr. 
Colquhoun has done, for so long as such ambitions exist the 
political contest will be fought on racial lines, and it is only 
by facing the facts that the British connection will be pre- 
served. Our business is to set an Imperialist ideal before the 
young Africander, and to show him that the Imperial tie 
does not discourage nationalism, but protects and ennobles if. 
Amalgamation will come only when the Dutch surrender their 
nationalism in so far as it excludes the Imperial tie, and in 
doing so submit to the predominance of British ideals. 
South Africa is strategically important to the Empire, and it 
has been won by us ata great cost. The question is which 
policy offers the brighter future to the land, Dutch separatism 
or British Imperialism; and it is well for British Africanders 
to remember that separation means Dutch predominance as 
surely as the other creed means the perpetuation of the 
British tradition. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Colquhoun through his 
discussion of the many minor problems of South Africa. He 
was appointed by Mr. Rhodes the first Administrator of 
Mashonaland in 1890, and his account of his latest visit to 
Rhodesia is not cheerful reading. The high hopes which that 
Colony set out with have not been realised, and he has many 
severe criticisms to make on the mistaken financial methods 
by which it has been administered. On the general question 
of land settlement he says what is probably the last word. 
No part of South Africa offers the same natural facilities for 
settlement on a large scale which we find, for example, ia 
Canada. Only the best type of settler with a certain amount 
of capital behind him can hope to make a living. Money 
which is now spent on stimulating settlement artificially 
would be better spent on the improvement of agricultural 
conditions, on stamping out stock diseases, and in preparing 
the way for the expansion over the land which will follow from 
any general prosperity. There is an appreciative account of 
educational progress in the new Colonies, and a very shrewd 
and temperate statement of the value of capitalism to 
the future of the country. In his concluding chapter 
Mr. Colquhoun discusses the general question of Imperial 
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consolidation, and we recommend his words to thinking 


Imperialists. He sees that Imperialism can only hope to 
ea by fostering the free development of Colonial 
. lines, while keeping before it a wider 


jonalism on sane g 
= “The United Empire cannot be built ina day; it must 


row link by link, for to rashly reconstruct our relations 
2 a new model, or to force development in any way, might at 


the present immature stage of Colonial nationalism sound the 


death-knell of Empire.” 





BURFORD PAPERS.* 


Or Mr. Hutton’s Burford Papers it may be said that the part 
would have been greater than the whole. Thee are certain 
chapters of the book which we could easily have spared. The 
account of Raphael Mengs, for instance, is out of place, 
and is written without insight or authority. Nor can we 
find an adequate excuse for the reprinting of an essay on 
Sterne, which adds nothing to our knowledge, and which 
merely expresses a familiar opinion. But when Mr. Hutton 
discourses of the Cotswolds, and of old houses, and of half- 
forgotten coteries he is always worth reading; and the best 
part of his book has a geographical unity which marks it off 
from the common collections of newspaper articles to which 
the publishers accustom us. 

In a sense, the most valuable of these Burford Papers 
is the admirable sketch of Samuel Crisp, drawn in a series 
of letters addressed to his sister. With “Daddy” Crisp 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diaries made us intimate long ago, and an 
honest, kindly, fussy old gentleman he was. He had himself 
put his finger in the inkpot, and his play Virginiéus had been 
produced under the best auspices. But when he encountered 
Fanny Burney he had renounced the practice of letters, and 
preferred no doubt to be known as an amiable man of the 
world. One thing is certain: he gave the best of advice to the 
author of Evelina, who, had she followed it, would never have 
spoiled the simplicity of her early style by a pompous imitation 
of Dr. Johnson. It was “ Daddy” Crisp who implored her not 
to brook the intrusion of others. “If you suffer any one to 
interfere,” said he, “’tis ten to one ’tis the worse for it—it won't 
be all of a piece.” And though he himself was always ready to 
restrain her from enterprises which he feared would fail, he 
showed no desire to prune her style or to embellish her periods. 
And when she wrote her play, The Witlings, which might have 
been badly received at Drury Lane, he had the courage to 
dissuade her from producing it, and he had his way without 
losing her friendship. 

The letters which Mr. Hutton reprints are homely enough, 
and yet they contain hints of the great world. There are 
few which have not their reference to the Burneys; and 
“Fannikin,” as her friends called her, soon became as close a 
friend of Crisp’s sister as of Crisp himself. But it is not for 
the glimpses which they afford of the cultured life of Streatham 
that we like these letters. We value them because they are 
simple, trivial, and familiar. The old man writes to his old 
sister about the plain things of life,—her health, her invest- 
ments, the disastrous effect of the war upon prices, the wine 
which was waiting for her in his cellar. Thus he gives us an 
accidental picture of his times and his surroundings which 
is the more vivid because it is entirely without design. In 
1780, for instance, “houses were become such a drug that 
they fetched nothing”; and all on account of the American 
War. A magnificent house in Upper Brook Street, which six 
years before had cost £5,300, was to be had for no more than 
£2,500! And coals were so dear that all but the very rich were 
compelled todo without them. “Coals,” says Crisp, “have been 
very lately £5 a Chaldron in London; now £4, and we have 
but very few left. Dreadful.” And it was in May, too! It 
18 not surprising, therefore, that at this time of dearth Crisp 
was astonished at the ease wherewith Fanny Burney turned 
her brains to profit. “You see how triumphantly she goes 
on,” he writes. “If she can coin gold at such a Rate, as to 
sit by a warm Fire, and in 3 or 4 months gain £250 
by scribbling the Inventions of her own Brain—only putting 
down in black and white whatever comes into her head, with- 
out labour drawing singly from her own Fountain, she need 
not want money.” It is perhaps a light fashion of estimating 
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the difficulties of literary composition, but with coal at £5 a 
chaldron £250 was an acceptable sum. 

Thus Crisp grew infirm, like his sister, who found the distance 
between Burford and Chessington so great that she could not 
visit him nor drink the port which he was sure would restore 
her to health. But not even infirmity damped his spirits. 
“I don’t at all like your account of yourself,” he wrote in 
October, 1781.“...... You want Jambling about. ..... 
Seriously, I do firmly believe, if you will come up hither early 
in the Spring (and surely You must be disabled with a 
Vengeance if you cannot bear being carried into, and in, a 
Post Chaise) the Journey, Change of Air, &c., will be of 
infinite service to You; for Physic, to old, crazy Frames, like 
ours, is all my eye and Betty Martin,” Incidentally, it is odd to 
find this piece of slang in so old a letter, and the curious will 
note with interest that Crisp described it as a “sea phrase 
which he had got from Jem Burney. But Crisp’s gaiety did 
not avail him much longer. In April, 1783, he died; he was 
buried at Chessington; and Dr. 3urney, the friend of many 
years, celebrated his virtues in a set of verses which did not 
flatter him a whit too highly, 

The greatest interest perhaps attaches to these old letters. 
But the best pages of Mr. Hutton’s writing are those in 
which he describes Shenstone, Richard Graves, and their 
friends. Few more amiable and highly accomplished coteries 
than that of which Shenstone and Graves were the leaders 
known to our annals. A friendship begun at Oxford 
strengthened by common tastes and pursuits. The 
If their gardens 


” 


are 
was 
friends wrote verses and designed gardens. 
were composed on a plan which to-day seems fantastic, it 
must yet be admitted that they were poetical in design and 
bold in effect. And their verses, too often written for an 
occasion, were deftly turned and were inspired by the best 
models. still to the readers of 
anthologies, though his Schoolmistress is more often praised 


Shenstone is familiar 


than read. But Richard Graves, who has still greater 
claims upon our memory, is known only toa few. His verses, 
to be sure, jingle to the tune of the time. They are too often 


experiments in a worn-out form. But his prose is as fresh as 
There is no better romance in English of 
the open road than The Spiritual Quixote. It is composed in 
accord with the great tradition. It comes from Cervantes 
through Henry Fielding, and it possesses the real qualities of 
authentic literature. It is humorous, it is wise, it is pic- 
turesque. The old clergyman, its author, takes you on foot 
through the England of the eighteenth century, and reveals 
to you the life of the highway and the eccentricities of 
scholars and countrymen. That the book is so little known is 
one of the accidents of literature, and no one who reads it will 
doubt the author’s admirable gifts of heart and brain. And 
our chief debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Hutton for having 
sketched, even summarily, this writer of sound English and 
sound sense, who runs therisk of being forgotten. Nor can we do 
better than close our article with Mr. Hutton’s eloquent tribute 
to the author of The Spiritual Quixote. “If we may not call 
him a poet,” thus he writes, “he has real claim to rank among 
English men of letters. He was a scholar in the old classics, 
and could make good ‘versions’ of them. He loved good 
things, and he knew how, in his quiet way, to express the 
pleasure they gave him—the busy chatter of people in the 
streets, the sweet sounds of springtime in the country lanes, 
the smile in the eyes of a pretty maid, the ripe sight of a field 
in summer, the laughter in the hearts of old friends as they 
sit together over the fire.” That is the true spirit of Richard 
Graves, who, could he hear it, would accept in perfect 
simplicity of heart the wise flattery of Mr. Hutton. 


a spring morning. 





SOME BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.* 
Seniores priores. And first in this order of precedence comes 
“Harry Keppel,” born in 1809, who died, still a boy, in 1904, 
for, as his biographer felicitously puts it, he was “an example 
of the truth and best meaning of the words ‘Whom the gods 
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love die young.’” In what we may call his chronological 
youth Henry Keppel was uncommonly like one of the rollick- 
ing seafarers whom Captain Marryat pictures for us,—Mid- 
shipman Easy, for instance, or perbaps, as Easy always 
protested against the rules of the Service, his genial friend 
Gascoigne. Here is a piece of audacity, which, as Sir Algernon 
West says, “makes me shiver, even after the lapse of more 
than half-a-century.” Captain Keppel, arriving at Spithead 
after four years’ service in the Far East, was looking forward 
to meeting his wife again at her father’s house, only fourteen 
miles distant, when he received orders to go immediately 
to Sheerness. He was dining with the Admiral in command 
at Portsmouth, and was to be taken on board his ship the 
‘Dido’ in the Admiral’s tender. He found the master of 
the ‘ Dido’—a man, by good luck, of the same size and build— 
dressed him up in his cocked hat, epaulettes, and sword, 
taking the master’s oilskin and pea-jacket, saw him on board 
the tender, duly touched his hat, and went his way. The 
master took the ‘ Dido’ to Sheerness, and nobody was a penny 
the wiser or the worse. Truly it was well said of him that 
“he was the bravest man who ever lived, who ought to have 
been turned out of the Service years ago.” Happily he was 
reserved for better things, to do as much hard work, and do it 
as well, as any salt-water hero ever did. His first service of 
importance was chasing slavers on the West Coast of Africa; 
then came the first Chinese War; then pirate-hunting in 
Borneo; then China again; and, after the ‘Dido’ episode 
described above and a couple of years or so on shore, Malaya 
again, Keppel being nowin command of the ‘ Leander’ frigate. 
It was at this time that he rescued a British subject who had 
been imprisoned at Macao for not saluting the Host in a 
procession, by the simple process of landing bluejackets 
and taking possession of the jail. “I was reprimanded,” 
as he naively put it, “ by the Admiralty and thanked by Lord 
Palmerston.” After this came the Russian War, and service 
first under Sir Charles Napier—Sir Charles made a mess of 
the Baltic business, but it is hardly fair to say: ‘“ Keppel the 
man of action, and Napier the man of words”’—and then in 
the Crimea. Here he was appointed to command the Naval 
Brigade, with Prince Victor of Hohenlohe as his A.D.C. 
Queen Victoria had specially commended the Prince to 
Captain Keppel’s care. “I do assure your Majesty,” he 
replied, “I will take care of him; the Prince shall go 
wherever I go.” As he was a notorious dare-devil, this was 
hardly what the Queen meant; but it all ended well. After 
the Crimean business Commodore Keppel went eastward 
again, and took part in the war that followed the seizure of the 
lorcha ‘ Arrow.’ He came home to be made an Admiral and 
a K.C.B. Then came the Cape Command, and when this was 
over a spell on shore, which he would fain have interrupted by 
taking service with the Danes against the German attack, 
only his rank as Vice-Admiral forbade. In 1866 the China 
Command was offered, and we follow our hero again to the Far 
East. His last term of service was the command at Plymouth. 
When this came to an end in 1876 he was beyond the age of 
retirement, though more than a quarter of a century of activity 
and enjoyment remained for him. He always had wished to 
be buried at sea. “I would sooner be eaten by shrimps than 
worms,” was his characteristic way of putting it. It was 
not to be; he was laid to rest in Winkfield Churchyard on 
January 21st, 1904, with expressions of regard and sorrow from 
friends without number. One of the wreaths on the funeral 
gun-carriage bore the inscription in Queen Alexandra’s own 
handwriting: “In loving memory of my beloved Little 
Admiral, the best and bravest of men. Rest in peace.” 

“Tt takes all sorts to make a world,” says the proverb; 
and no two sorts could be more unlike than those which 
were typified by Henry Keppel and Samuel Smiles. In 
one thing they were alike, that they loved their work, 
and did it with all their might. Samuel Smiles, who 
told us his own story, was born three years and a half 
after Keppel, and outlived him by some three months. He 
began active life as a medical practitioner in Haddington. 
Medicine did not seem likely to furnish a livelihood, and he 
turned to journalism, taking up the editorship of the Leeds 
Times, a berth secured more easily than one would expect; 
but then it was nearly seventy years ago, and the paper was on 
the down-grade. It was not an easy place. “I used to write 
abour four columns of leaders a week, besides subleaders and 
paragraphs. Then I wrote a column or two of reviews of 


has 








I read many papers before the Litera 

Institutes, took part in public meetings, and attended at the 
soirées of Mechanics’ Institutes throughout the West Riding” 
Four years afterwards we read: “ By the end of 1842 T had rot 
enough of newspaper editing.” He went back to medicine at 
least so far as putting his name on his door, but continued 
to earn his bread by writing. In 1857 he achieved his first 
distinct success in letters by his Life of George Stephenson 

Seven thousand copies were sold in the first year. Before this, 
however, Mr. Smiles had carried into practice his conviction 
that it was not desirable to live by literature, taking the place 
of secretary first to the North-Eastern and then to the South. 
Eastern Railway Company. The first appointment he held 
for eight, the second for thirteen, years. Not a few interest. 
ing details about the latter office are given; among them wo 
have the inner history of the great gold robbery of 1855, Ip 
1866 the office work in the railway was exchanged for one in 
an assurance company. Of this we hear very little. All this 
time literary work was being accomplished at a surprising 
rate of speed. One gentleman of experience could only con- 
jecture that the fortunate Smiles had a day of thirty-six 
hours especially provided for him. He tells us how he did it, 
but does not make us the wiser. Clear off all your office work, 
and begin again a fresh man at home. But “there's the rub.” 
We can only say that Samuel Smiles was a machine—wea 
mean no sort of disrespect—exceptionally well made and 
exceptionally durable. 

Arthur Hobhouse died in the last month of the year which 
saw the passing away of Henry Keppel and Samuel Smiles, 
He had passed his eighty-fifth birthday by some three weeks, 
We read the story of his life with respect, and even admira- 
tion, so steady and effective a worker was he, but with little 
sympathy or stirring of heart. There is scarcely a stroke 
of humour in the book from one end to the other, and 
scarcely a touch of pathos. From the time that a failure 
in health compelled him to retire from the Bar, Arthur 
Hobhouse was an eminently useful servant. He was on the 
Endowed Schools Commission—Mr. Roby gives an excellent 
appreciation of his work in this capacity—he went to India 
as Legal Member of the Council, where he had to face the 
transcendently important question,—shall India be governed 
from England or on the spot? Returning home, he stood 
for Westminster, but without success. His activity in the 
remaining years of his life was mainly given to municipal 


work, first on the London School Board, and then as 
an Alderman of the County Council. He was, however, 
an unpaid member of the Judicial Committee of the 


Privy Council, where his opinion on matters of Indian 
law was greatly valued. One chapter Lord Hobhouse's 
biographers have given to extracts from letters touching on 
questions of religion and philosophy. These do not strike us 
as especially valuable. 

Sir Frederick St. John is always entertaining. 
he is a subordinate member of an Embassy his reminiscences 
are mainly social and personal. At Florence, where the Grand 
Duke was still to the fore, there was not much of importance 
to note. It is interesting, however, to hear that the Ambassador 
was kept busy in begging off subjects of the Grand Duke who 
had been arrested for holding Protestant opinions. “The 
Duke,” with all his bigotry, “was known for his kind heart 
and dread of giving any cause of scandal,” and the inter- 
cessions were successful. Twenty years later freedom had been 
secured and the Protestant movement came to anend. After 
Florence came Stuttgart and Baden, and then four years in 
China, where we have a lively picture of Mr. Frederick Bruce. 
His brother, Lord Elgin, himself not ill-provided in this 
respect, was wont to regret that he had not Frederick’s brains, 
because, as he said, “I should have made so much better use 
of them.” From China Mr. St. John returned by way of 
Mongolia, traversing this country in winter, a journey which 
he describes in the most vivid colours. The Mongols he found 
scrupulously honest, but in Russian territory he had a very 
different experience. Every one from the top to the bottom 
of the social seale stole. The servants took everything that 
they could lay hands on; a telegraph clerk with £60 a 
year lived like a prince, because he had to be bribed 
before a message could be sent or delivered ; the post 
masters, paid for keeping twelve teams, actually kept 
three In 1872 Mr. St. John had his first independent 
appointment, going as Chargé d’Affaires to Buenos Ayres 
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to have been well content with his berth. 
He tells an amusing story of Mr. Michael Mulhall, the well- 
sown statistician. “‘ He always proved to be right in his 
_ ments,” says Sir Frederick, who, however, proceeds to 
ee exception. The Irish papers had described a pro- 
pst of thirty thousand people, and had probably not 
oe derstated the number. But in Mr. Mulhall’s paper it 
= ared as three hundred thousand. He explained that most 
ie subscribers were Irish sheep-farmers, and he added : 
«Jf I were to tell the truth I should be deceiving them, and I 
won't do it.” He had, it seems, a special way of dealing with 
Irish affairs, for did he not multiply the number of evictions 
mmbers of the evicted families? Other periods of 
outh and Central America followed. Sir Frederick 
Here is 


and seems 


by the nu 
service in S 1 
has many edifying stories to tell about these regions. 
one concerning Guzman Blanco, President of Venezuela. He 
was bound to resign his office at the end of two years. His 
plan was to put in a “ warming-pan” and to retire to Paris. 
The interest on the Debt was stopped, and the stock fell. He 
bought largely, came back, was re-elected, paid the interest 
again, and sold out at a handsome profit. 

“Dr. Collingwood Bruce served his generation in many ways, 
but his general reputation rests on his study of the Roman 
Wall. The wall had interested him in very early days, but 
he began his thorough examination in 1848. He was then a 
schoolmaster, and he devoted his holidays to the work. His 
book on the subject appeared in 1851. But this was not by 
any means his last word on the subject. He continued to 
explore and study. He always held to his original opinion 
that it was the work of Hadrian, and took generally a view 
which afterwards received the support of Mommsen. One 
thing is clear, that it was a huge fort, rather than a frontier 
wall, for its defences are designed to resist attacks from the 
south as well as from the north. 

Lady Gilbert's biography of her husband reminds us of 
Edmund Waller's famous reply to Charles II. when the King 
asked him how it was that hiv panegyric on Oliver Cromwell 
was so much more successful than what he had written on 
himself. “ Poets, Sire, succeed better in fiction than in truth.” 
We are accustomed to see very graceful and attractive fiction 
given to the world under the name of Rosa Mulholland. But 
the true story that this lady had to tell about the life-work 
of Sir John Gilbert is not related in an effective way. 
The story is there, but it has to be disentangled from 
mass of matter which often obscures it. Take chap. 2 
as an example. The young Gilbert was kept from Trinity 
College, Dublin, by his mother’s dislike of its “ Protestant ” 
atmosphere. His energies had to be otherwise employed, and 
at nineteen he was on the Council of the Celtic Society. Lady 
Gilbert gives a list of the officers for the year 1848. It is 
highly interesting, but for the average reader of 1906 it wants 
annotation. He would like to know who all these people 
A few words might have been given to the proximity 
on the list of vice-presidents of Sir Robert Kane and William 
Smith O’Brien. More than half the chapter is oecupied with 
letters, which are certainly not wholly relevant. Mr. S. H. 
adon, for instance, writes about the troubles of County 
Clare: “every landlord insolvent, except four”; “we are 
paying from 12s, to 17s. 8d. in the pound, poor-rate. The 
‘pisantry’ have now the fee-simple of Ireland, and, as usual, 
a fine ‘loyal national’ confiscation is proceeding.” This is 
interesting in its way, but scarcely ad rem. It prepares us, 
however, for the fact that in the following year Mr. Bindon 
ceased to be secretary, to be succeeded by J. T. Gilbert. 
What we especially want is a connected account of Sir John 
Gilbert’s labours as Irish historian and archivist. 
are here, but they should have been put together for readers 
who will not, and indeed cannot, search for them. We see the 
picture of a single-minded worker, but have but a vague idea 
of what he actually did. 


a 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE most striking paper in the new Nineteenth Century is 
Lord Hugh Cecil's appreciation of Mr. Gladstone,—showing, 
amongst other things, what virtue may reside in a belated 


review. Lord Hugh Cecil insists, and we think rightly, that 
Mr. Gladstone owed more to will and self-discipline than to 


his great natural gifts. No one, he observes, ever suspected 


a fac } - 
The facts } admits that the principle 





him of selfishness or envy. But the paper is far from being an ' 


unmitigated panegyric, though in dealing with Mr. Gladstone's 
inconsistencies, and the pain and embarrassment they entailed 
on his followers, he finds some extenuation in the fact tha 
the mischief was largely due to a simplicity of character, 
“Mr. Gladstone could not see himself as others saw him, could 
not in imagination suppose himself a Liberal Unionist and 
realise how things would look from that point of view.” 
Incidentally, in dealing with Mr. Gladstone's Catholicism, 
Lord Hugh Cecil an interesting and original 
argument, designed to show that “while love of country and 
love of Church may dwell as kindred in the same breast, the 
ardent Catholic cannot feel towards his country as though he 


devel ps 


had never known something more august and more inspiring 
still.” As he puts it,— 

“The Catholic may be a good patriot—none the worse because 

his patriotism is in proportion, and therefore under the control of 
a cool head; the man who knows no higher enthusiasm than for 
his country sometimes lets his patriotism run beyond all limits 
and becomes what is called a Jingo; sometimes (it may be) the 
want of a perfectly adequate object for his noblest sentiments 
deadens his nature into selfish individualism. From this point of 
view one may conjecture that the decay of religious belief is 
among the causes for the fervour—sometimes the unreasonable 
and disproportionate fervour—with which Imperialist sentiment 
is entertained. Those high things which are the true and appro- 
priate objects for our strongest and purest loyalty are out of 
sight; the hungry instincts, seeking satisfaction as they can, fix 
themselves on the imperfect ideals of national greatness. This 
unnatural nourishment loads and distends them, and zeal is 
surfeited into fanaticism.” 
——Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's personal of Lord 
Randolph Churchill add interesting to 
his son’s biography, especially in regard to his attitude 
towards Home-rule 
is that personal ambition was his ruling passion, and that 
in the last resort his convictions, as well as his instincts, were 
generally subordinated to political expediency. When Mr 
Blunt pressed him in April, 1885, as to the meaning of the. 
term “ Tory Democracy,” he laughingly replied: “ I don't know 
The 
autobiograpbic interest of the paper is also considerable, as ex- 
pounding Mr. Blunt's peculiar political creed. Lord Randolph, 
it seems, actually persuaded him to join the Primrose League, 
and, so faras Mr. Blunt knows, he may be still a “Knight 
Humbugger.” Lord Avebury, who writes on “ The Future 
of Europe,” puts forward a plea for the reduction of 
armaments, and suggests that “representatives of the Navies 
of England, France, Germany, and Russia might meet and 
agree on a common basis, not, of course, as binding on, but as 
a suggestion to, their respective Governments.” He takes an 
optimistic view of the results of the recent movement to foster 
friendlier relations with Germany, but, in our opinion, goes 
much too far in justifying or palliating Germany's suspicions 
of our alleged hostile attitude. 

The editorial notes in the National Review this month are 
somewhat tinged with melancholy. The result of the General 
Election is a blow to our prestige. The Radical flood haa 
increased the tension in Europe and produced a wave of 
depression in Greater Britain. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man “pursues the British Empire in South Africa with a 
malignant hatred.” Still, the situation has its 
features. Mr. Balfour has come into line with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the Crown and the House of Lords 
Professor W. J. Ashley contributes a temperate and illumin 
ting paper on “Trade Unions and the Law,” in which 
he contends, that the recently declared in the 
Taff Vale and Denaby Main cases, is in its most vita 
features historically new and “Judge-made.” While 
of the Taff Vale 
viz., that power involves responsibility, and therefore 
power corporate responsibility—is right and may 
salutary effect on Trade-Union organisation, he regrets other 


inion for two reasons,—first, 
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The general impression left, however, 


myself, but I believe it is principally opportunism.” 
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remain.-— 


law, as 





have a 


recent developments of judicial of 


that the arm of the law is invoked to hinder proceedings on 
the part of the Unions which are fairly defensible if once the 
principle of Unionism is accepted—t.e., combination to im- 
prove working conditions—and second, that the law of 
capitalist combination cannot permanently remain different 
from that of labour combinati This point is developed in 
the following interesting passage 

“If anything is clear to the economic observer, it is that the 
trend of modern business is towards capitalistic mbination in 


some form or other; that this brings with it social benefits 
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well as social evils; and that it is one of the directions in which 
England must look for help in its struggle with foreign competi- 
tion. From the fact that our judges are now seeking to set 
limits to the combination of labour, some draw the corollary that 
they should seek to set limits also to the combination of capital. 
But the experience of America again is dead against such a 
policy. The long series of attempts to control the trusts by the 
courts has ended only in forcing upon them closer forms of con- 
solidation. And it would be one of the most unsatisfactory 
results of the recent development of judicial opinion in this 
country if, directly or indirectly, it led to a like barren attempt 
to control capital. Capital may need ultimately to be controlled, 
just as labour may need to be; but, if so, it will have to be in 
other ways than by the appeal of the courts to a supposed 
common law.” 

—*“Can We Trust the Admiralty ?” is the title of an article 
by Mr. Arnold White, who is clearly disposed to answer his 
question in the affirmative. We may note, however, that in 
his treatment of the vexed question of the education of officers 
he fails to state one of the strongest objections to the 
new scheme,—viz., that while professing to enfranchise the 
engineers, it excludes, by the enforcement of the ‘ Britannia’ 
scale of fees on all who enter the Navy, the entire class 
from which the naval engineers have hitherto been drawn. 
——The Archbishop of Armagh contributes an eloquent 
paper on Edmund Burke, in which, while rightly empha- 
sising his lack of humour, he insists on the peculiar union 
of sarcasm with pathos which he had at his command. 
Mr. Maurice Low sums up the situation in American politics 
as amounting to an open warfare between the President 
and the Senate, in which Mr. Roosevelt, who has more at 
stake than his opponents, must win in the present Session or 
not at all——The most amusing thing in the whole number 
is Mr. George Peel's delightful comment on the extra- 
ordinarily accurate prediction of the result of the General 
Election made to him by Lord Elcho in October last :— 

“ Since the fulfilment of these words, I have naturally been at 
pains to ascertain the cause and method of the inspiration. But 
on this point his Lordship maintains a Delphic and Dodonean 
silence, and I feel as much baffled as was the Emperor Julian at 
the shrine of Apollo. In antiquity there were three methods 
of divination. One was by incubation, or enkoimesis. You 
sacrificed a ram or goat—in this case it would be a whole-hogger 
—and slept on its hide. Or the divine afflatus was atechnos, that 
is, the recipient could not explain anything about it, like the 
Central Office. Or else it was entechnos, that is, you did it after 
inspecting entrails, or by-products, or by-elections. Or, perhaps, 
there is prophecy in the primrose, as there was of old in the 
tamarisks of Beersheba, or the oak of Shechem, or the bark of 
Ygdrassil, or the leaves of Dodona, or the beech-tree of Joan of 
Are, or the tops of the mulberry-trees which prompted Israel to 
war. I can say nothing, except to repudiate the theory of 
Aristotle, who ascribes prophecy to indigestion.” 





For reasons already familiar to our readers, we cannot 
endorse Mr. Wybergh’s plea, advanced in his article on 
“The Transvaal and the New Government” in the March 
Contemporary, in favour of resting the electoral system on 
the basis of population and not the number of voters. With 
this reservation, we find ourselves in general accord with 
his temperately written and most instructive paper. While 
careful to disclaim any hostility to capital or capitalists as 
such, and while abstaining from any personalities, Mr. 
Wybergh clearly indicates his conviction that “the financiers 
are not the Transvaal,” and asserts that their desperate 
efforts to represent themselves as the sole exponents of 
loyalty, Imperialism, and public spirit are now beginning to 
be understood and discounted in the Colony. Mr. Wyhergh 
condemns, as we have condemned all along, the precipitate 
folly of the thirty millions contribution. As he puts it, “the 
essence of any proposal for a contribution is that it should be 
voluntary, initiated in the Colony itself, and by the whole 
Colony through its elected representatives.” None of these 
conditions was present in the unfortunate arrangement made 
by Mr. Chamberlain with the financiers, and Mr. Wybergh 
expresses the hope that the Liberals, “as part of a sane, 
honest, and sympathetic Colonial policy, will at once, and 
of their own motion, repudiate the agreement wrung out 
of the Colony by Mr. Chamberlain, leaving it, as they can do 
with perfect confidence, to the sense of public duty in the 
Transvaal to make what voluntary contribution may seem to be 
equitable.” Beyond this, and the suspension of Chinese im- 
portations, Mr. Wybergh hopes the Liberals will do nothing 
pending the grant of responsible government, the further delay 
of which he strongly deprecates. For the rest, we may note Mr. 
Wybergh’s effective protest against the charge of disloyalty 
levelled indiscriminately against any policy which certain 
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a 
interested people may happen to dislike, and his assertio, 
that whereas the result of the General Election has ca : 
chagrin in financial circles, it has brought relief and ho to 
the public at large——Mr. H. C. Thomson, writing on Chin 
labour, analyses the correspondence between Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Lyttelton, and shows that the amendment of rad 
Ordinance in 1905 constituted an essential variation of the 
contract entered into in China. “The permission to floc was 
a breach of the Convention with the Chinese Government. 
the authority to deduct fines from the labourers’ wages is : 
variation of the contract with the men.” The correspondence 
in short, proves “the powerlessness of the Colonial Office to 
maintain a sufficient supervision over the actual working of 
the Ordinance; the fact being that it is not safe to entrust 
any man with such exclusive powers over others.” 





His con. 


clusion is pithily expressed in the following paragraph :— 


- There is an old Spanish proverb which says, ‘A silver ming 

means misery; a gold mine ruin.’ The Transvaal mines have 
cost this country a vast sum already; they need not be allowed 
to make her bankrupt in honour. The British Empire in the East 
is built up on a tradition of adherence to a given word, cost what 
it may, and if faith in that tradition be lost it will shake the very 
foundations of our power.” 
—Mr. Massingham, under the heading “The Revival of 
Parliament,” rejoices over the democratisation of the House, and 
argues in favour of a large extension of the scheme of internal 
devolution of which the Grand Committee on Lawand Trade 
are the nucleus. He further predicts a revolt from the 
recently adopted time-table, and a reversion to the custom of 
a meeting in October, coupled with a brief Christmas adjourn- 
ment and a closing in July rather than in August. 

The quick changes in the opinions of Mr. Balfour must be 
distracting alike to editors and writers of magazines. In the 
Fortnightly the speculations in the first article on “ Mr. Balfour 
and the Unionist Party” are rendered useless by the letter 
to Mr. Chamberlain; and the postscript to the article, which 
was written after the publication of the letter, is the only 
thing that counts. The writer points out that Mr. Balfour's 
career has been one in which persistence and surprises have 
been prominent, and that by these means he has been able to 
survive. He is now recommended to study the Labour Party, 
and to become the executor of Mr. Chamberlain and undo the 
work of Peel in 1846. Sir Oliver Lodge advances a power- 
ful plea for a more sympathetic spirit in “The Scientific 
Attitude to Marvels.” The ordinary man of science is too 
apt to neglect “certain not very rare though rather elusive 
phenomena” because “an apparently capricious element, 
an unknown psychological influence, is introduced into 
the midst of his Physics.’ The humanist is also in a 
difficulty because chemical, physical, and biological details 
with which he is unfamiliar enter into the subject of investi- 
gation. The ordinary man is no better equipped, for he is apt 
to believe that, in the case (say) of telepathy, no manifestations 
are worth troubling about unless they reveal the number of a 
five-pound note, or some such result. Sir Oliver Lodge urges 
that the nature of the manifestations should not bias the 
inquirer, and that a real and scientific investigation of 
“marvels” should be carried on. “The Press in War 
Time,” by “A Journalist,” is a timely reminder that in- 
calculable harm might be done by the publication of news at 
the beginning of a war. It is useless to wait till war takes 
place; the subject must be dealt with in peacetime. The plan 
proposed is that the publication of news of naval or military 
movements should be made a penal offence unless authorised 
by responsible authorities. An Order in Council could put 
the Bill into force when the Government considered it 
necessary. Mr. Henry James writes a paper of impressions 
of Boston, in which be compares his recollections of past years 
with the present. He seems to find a modern varnish applied 
to the place, overlaying the old Puritan city. 

The first book of “Drake: an English Epic,” by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, is published in Blackwood. Froude in writing of 
the Elizabethan seamen says that it is strange that no 
English poet has sung the marvellous tale of Drake and 
his exploits. This poem seeks to remove the reproach. In 
spirited verse we are told how Drake is taken to a private 
interview with Elizabeth, who sends him out to harry the 
power of Spain, although she intends outwardly to remain at 
peace. The conversation is overheard by a spy of Burleigh’s, 
with the result that Doughty, that enigmatical figure, becomes 
one of Drake’s companions. The narrative proceeds im & 
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tforward way, though not lacking in the pictur- 

ue and decorative elements appropriate to epic verse. 
> anonymous writer pieces together extracts from the 
‘oarnals of Captain Johnson in which he wrote the tragic 
story of the Kabul tragedy of 1841. The writer survived 
the disaster, as he was held as a hostage by one of the 
chiefs, and managed to escape with the other hostages to 
General Sale’s army. The terrible part of the story is the 
record of lost opportunities through the fatal incompetence of 
General Elphinstone, who was ill and broken down and utterly 
unfit for command, and at the same time incapable of acting 
on the advice of his more competent subordinates. These 
journals are written in a perfectly clear and simple fashion, 
and briag us very close to the tragedy, with its awful crescendo 
of horror. First comes the insurrection in Kabul, the half- 
hearted defence of the English army with its divided 
counsels, the retreat, or rather rout, through the snow, and 
finally the catastrophe at Gandamak :— 

“Our Troops at length got to the top of the Pass, where a 
barrier of trees and bushes had been formed across the road. The 
Ghilzis were lying in wait for the result among the hills. This 
was soon apparent. The greatest confusion ensued—again were 
the horrid yells of the enemy heard, and again were more victims 
added to those who had fallen. ‘Onward’ was still the word. 
About a mile further a second barrier was encountered, and the 
results [were] similar to those of the former, the enemy still pursu- 
ing in increased numbers close upon the rear. Whennear Surkab 
some officers, seeing all chance of escape was over, pushed on by 
themselves for Jelalabad, every one of whom, with the exception 
of Dr. Brydon, were killed. Three (among whom was Captain 
Hopkins ‘of the Shah’s 6th, and one whose friendship I had 
enjoyed for years past) had reached within sight of Jelalabad 
when attacked and murdered.” 


Writing in the Monthly Review, Colonel Alsager Pollock 
discusses “The Officer Question.” The great difficulty of 
obtaining the most competent men is that their selection for 
promotion is often made by incompetent superiors. Instead 
of selection, we are advised that rejection is the best way of 
securing the survival of the fittest. Colonel Pollock’s plan 
would ensure that “no officer should be allowed to continue in 
the Army unléss he is clearly fit to perform duties suitable to 
his actual rank, and believed fit, so far as reports and examina- 
tions can testify, to undertake those of the rank above his own.” 
With reference to military education, the writer of this able 
and interesting article considers that it is an error to “ drive” 
good and bad alike, giving a general distaste for study. Instead, 
prizes should encourage officers to advance in knowledge of 
their profession. At the same time, those who fail to attain a 
required standard of proficiency should be compulsorily retired 
from the Army.——-Mr. A. E. Keeton writes a graceful study 
of the genius of Mozart appropriate to the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the composer's birth, which took placein January. 
The writer bids us realise how great was Mozart's work by 
remembering how little modern music there was when he began 
to write. In this sense his task was a far harder one than that 
of Beethoven, who found so much ground already cleared for 
him, for Mozart fully inspired and humanised the musical 
forms which had been newly developed, though Haydn had, 
of course, begun the process.——Mr. L. Villari gives a terrible 
account of the treatment of the Jews in the late disturbances 
in Russia. It is hard to believe that any good can come out of 
a governing class which assisted the population to massacre 
and plunder the Jews, so that attention should be diverted 
from the demands of the reformers. We are told that at 
Rostoff, after the shops bad been plundered, “ladies and 
gentlemen of the best Russian society went out to make 
purchases.” The fire brigade looked at the burning houses, 
and then went home; and the police pointed out houses to 
the rioters who were destroying, saying: “ There are no Jews 
here; move on, please.” Mr. Villari acquits Count Witte’s 
Government of inciting the mob, but says that this Govern- 
ment was entirely disregarded by the local authorities, who 
had power to keep order had they chosen to do so. 

In the Independent Review Canon Barnett discusses the 
education question, and propounds a plan by which the local 
education authorities should be able to buy, not all Voluntary 
schools, but only those which are the only buildings in the 
school area. He would then let the local authorities settle 
the question of the religious teaching themselves. Canon 
Barnett says he does not anticipate that this would cause 
strife, though it must be confessed the plan is of the nature 
of scattering apples of discord. There would seem by it to be 
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no finality; aggrieved minorities would be able perpetually 
to start the controversy anew. No doubt the plan would 
make the problem easier for the Government, as they would 
simply put on some one else the settlement of the principal 
difficulty. But is not a national settlement more easily 
accepted than a local one?-——The possibilities of trans- 
lations are always interesting. Whether an author can 
be made to deliver his message in a foreign tongue 
we suppose largely depends on the nature of the work 
translated. The newest translation of King Lear into 
French by “Pierre Loti” and Emile Védel is discussed 
by Miss Marjorie Strachey. We are given instances, and we 
must agree with the writer that the work has been done most 
inefficiently. It is pointed out that the great difficulty of 
rendering Shakespeare into French is the adequate translation 
of the compound adjectives in phrases like “the temple- 
haunting martlet” and “angels trumpet-tongued.” “In 
French, the composite adjective must be decomposed, so that, 
in place of the compact vigour of the original idiom, we must 
be satisfied with such weak expressions as ‘the martlet that 
haunts temples,’ or such grotesque ones as ‘angels with 
tongues like trumpets.’” Another difficulty is how to trans- 
late the effect of the pointed use of a Saxon word “standing 
out on a Latin background.” 





NOVELS. 
THE BENDING OF A TWIG.* 
WITHIN the last few years we have had quite a plethora of 
schoolboy stories,—God/frey Marten and Maitland Major and 
Minor, by Mr. Charles Turley; Mr. Vachell’s The Hill, and 
Mr. Portman’s Hugh Rendal: all of them much above the 
average in a difficult genre, and in three cases purporting 
to give a more or less realistic description of life at well- 
known public schools. To these must now be added 
The Bending of a Twig, by Mr. Desmond Coke, who 
has given us a story which in general interest and 
excellence of characterisation compares favourably with any 
of those we have mentioned. Primarily his aim has been 
to give a picture of life at Shrewsbury, but he has somewhat 
complicated his task by grafting on to it an ingenious satire 
of several well-known stories of school life. This method, 
though it often adds greatly to the entertainment of the 
reader, threatens for a while to degenerate into burlesque. 
Moreover, it leads the author to advertise his independence of 
and divergence from his predecessors a little too strenuously. 
But when we have said this we have said the worst that can 
be urged against a very entertaining and wholesome chronicle, 
in which Mr. Coke, so far as we can judge, has most success- 
fully avoided the pitfalls that beset a writer who frankly lays 
his scene at a well-known school. If his portraits are drawn 
from life, they are singularly free from any traits calculated 
to wound or irritate the originals; while nothing could 


| surpass his devotion to his school, or his strenuous insistence 


on the abiding nature of the debt owed by old boys to their 
Alma Mater. In proof of this we need only quote the farewell 
words of Mr. Alton, the hero’s house-master—a delightful 
character—which furnish as happy an illustration of the spirit 
of school loyalty as we have ever read :— 

“ Both at Oxford and afterwards, remember how much Shrews- 
bury has done for you, and do all you can for her. I want your 
school—and, of course, your ’Varsity—to be a kind of minor 
religion with you, ranked by the side of patriotism. Make it a 
sort of bond, a freemasonry, between you and all those who have 
been here. Always help Old Salopians, wherever, whoever they 
may be, when you are able, and never let any one of them be your 
enemy.” 

Turning to the story itself, we may note that Mr. Coke follows 
the wiser modern practice, and refrains from making his hero 
an Admirable Crichton. But Lycidas Marsh, as his name 
implies, is by no means an ordinary person, His antecedents 
place him at a distinct advantage. He has been alternately 
spoiled and repressed by his father, an unsuccessful poet, and 
uniformly coddled by his kind-hearted, sentimental mother. 
Indeed, he owes his emancipation from these unsatisfactory 
domestic influences to an accident, for, overhearing his father in 
a fit of insincere self-depreciation express the wish that some one 
would burn his poems and make him dig for bis living, Lycidas 

* The Bending of a Twig. By Desmond F, T. Coke. London: Chapman 
and Hall, [6s,) 
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takes him at his word! Mr. Marsh, who has lucid intervals of 
sense, realises that the boy ought to be sent to school, and his 
mother utilises the interval before term begins by providing 
him with Tom Brown, Eric, Stalky and Co., The Hill, and a 
wildly sensational story called Jack the Joker. As Lycidas 
has never been to school before, it may readily be imagined 
what a rude awakening is in store for him, especially as he is 
possessed by a misguided resolve to re-enact in his own person 
—as occasion arises—the exploits of the heroes of these school 
romances, and laboriously primes himself with the slang of 
Harrow. All the preliminaries, in short, point directly towards 
a farcical development. It is therefore greatly to Mr. Coke’s 
eredit that he should have resisted the temptation to succumb 
to his satirical impulse, extricated the story from its burlesque 
surroundings, and conducted it on normal lines. Lycidas 
soon emerges from the phase of being a butt, conquers his 
sentimentality, settles down to the realities of school life, and 
after many ups and downs, false starts and relapses, struggles 
up to a position in which he realises his responsibilities, and is 
content to make the greatest sacrifice a schoolboy can make,— 
that of popularity to duty. All this is told in excellent fashion, 
without any adoption of an aggressively edifying tone, and with 
a very fresh and pleasant sense of humour. Mr. Coke, in one 
of those editorial passages which lend interest to his narrative 
while they detract from its artistic value, protests vigorously 
against the unnatural consistency of characterisation adopted 
by most of his predecessors. Rather, he maintains, is it the 
case that boys go through all sorts of phases: “like corks 
bobbing aimlessly in the eddy of a waterfall, the boys now 
rise, now sink, now seem about to break away into the safe 
stream, now dart back to the peril of the cataract: and that 
they are seemingly unconscious of these changes makes them 
the more bewildering to the spectator.” Certainly from this 
fault of attributing to the hero and his fellows a fixed and un- 
alterable mould of character Mr. Coke is entirely free, and 
his book is rich in the element of surprise, the most striking 
and unconventional instance being his refusal to reconcile 
the hero at the close with his brilliant, engaging, Ishmaelitish 
rival. 

The Sea Maid. By Ronald Macdonald. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—In The Sea Maid the reader must prepare himself for a story on 
lines which may be called credibly fantastic. That is to say, the 
novel, although it does not deal with everyday life, has nothing 
in it which is actually impossible or incredible. It is, of course, 
highly improbable that the only survivors of a shipwreck should 
be a dignitary of the Church and his wife, but once acknowledge 
this to be a fact, and the subsequent history of the Rev. Archibald 
Prowdeflesche and his wife might quite well take place. A 
daughter is born to them in the desert island on which they 
are cast, and these three work out a civilisation for themselves, 
from which they are rescued, just as the girl has grown up, by a 
small company of persons who are thrown upon the same island 
through a mutiny on board the vessel in which they sail. It 
will be perceived that the long arm of coincidence is very 
long indeed in this book, but the author may be forgiven, as 
the idyll of his desert island is really idyllic,and the heroine, 
brought up in these strange circumstances, is a very attractive 
young lady. The most successful figures in the book are 
the three persons mentioned above, for the hero and the 
middle-aged young lady who pursues him are conventional in 
the highest degree. Mr. Macdonald realises with extreme 
ingenuity the consequences of the residence of such a couple 
as he describes for twenty years away from all the resources of 
civilisation. For it must be noted that Mrs. Prowdeflesche has 
no wonderful bag such as that which provides every necessary 
of life to the mother in the “Swiss Family Robinson.” She and 
her husband appear to have landed upon the island possessed, in 
the conventional phrase, only of what they stood up in. The 
book is an ingenious fantasy, and the reader will find that the 
time he spends in reading it passes very pleasantly. 

In the Hands of the Czar. By Garrett Mill. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s,)—It is more than a little difficult to accept the 
Czar of All the Russias as the hero of a modern novel. Although 
the date of the book is in the future, and the present Czar 
abdicates about half-way through the story, the gentleman who 

ins his career as Lord Varleigh and ends it as Alexander IV, 
does not really convince the reader that he is anything but a 
puppet, and an unnatural puppet at that. The style of the book 
is elusive to a point which makes it often difficult to understand 
what the author is driving at; and, there being no explanations 
whatever, it is very difficult to pick up the thread of the story, 








. . 7 
There is a certain cleverness about the novel, and it must be 


called readable; but credible it is not, and therefore it misseg 
whatever effect it would otherwise have had. 

The Misses Make-Believe. By Mary Stuart Boyd. ( 
and Hall. 6s.)—This is a pleasant little story of no great li 
merit, but with a certaia freshness in the writing which makes 
the book agreeable. Those very silly young people, Belle and 
Eileen Fleming, are rather attractive, and the author Contrives to 
lend an air of probability even to their extreme folly. There ig 
no very definite plot ; but considering the number of novels which 
attempt to horrify instead of please their unfortunate 
it is a matter for gratitude to find a story in which the author's 
intention is at any rate benign. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Notes on the Life History of the British Flowering Plants, By 
the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C. (Macmillan and Co. 15s.) 
—Lord Avebury has given the name of “Notes” to his new 
botanic work, which is appropriate, though the title very inade. 
quately describes the real nature of the book. The task which 
Lord Avebury has set himself is to illustrate, from the form and 
life-history of British plants, the devices which plants haye 
evolved in the struggle for existence to secure the perpetuation 
of their kind. The evolution of species by natural selection in 
the animal and vegetable world is now so universally recognised 
and completely accepted that we are apt to overlook many of the 
numberless problems which still await solution. There is a reason 
for everything in Nature, and it is this that science makes it a 
business to explain. Why have some plants, like grasses, round 
stems, and others, like sedges, triangular stems? How comes it 
that one grass (a Chinese species of bamboo) has a quadrangular 
stem? Why do plants, like the Labiatz, with square stems have 
opposite leaves? For every different form of leaf, or corolla, or 
stamen, or seed there are undoubtedly reasons. Lord Avebury 
thinks that no part of botany is more interesting than the 
manner in which plants adapt themselves to circumstances, 
and this, in a general way, is the sub ject-matter of hi 
book. There are several British Floras which enable us to 
determine and name the British plants. But having done that 
they stop, and profess to do no more. There are other works 
on systematic or morphological botany which treat their subjects 
with scientific exactness, but offer no explanation of the facts 
which they establish. Lord Avebury, as he tells us in his 
preface, endeavours to supplement these works. He dwells 
upon the researches of Darwin, Sprengel, Miller, Hildebrand, 
Delpino, and others which are not accessible in popular form. It 
must not, however, be imagined that Lord Avebury’s book is 
suited for the general reader who may chance to be an amateur 
of wild flowers, or for those who have no knowledge of botany. 
It is necessary to be well grounded in technical terms, though 
there is a glossary at the beginning of the book. It is also 
needful to be familiar with the Latin names of the British 
plants, without which, indeed, no study of botany, deserving 
of attention except by young children, is practicable. The 
plan of Lord Avebury’s work, after a general introduction 
in which he touches on the great variability of forms and the 
mutability of species, which the old botanists regarded as fixed 
and unchangeable, follows Bentham’s “Handbook.” He passes 
through the flowering plants, and devotes sometimes a page or 
two, sometimes only a line or two, to each species. The informa- 
tion deals with the life-history of tho plant, draws attention to 
peculiarities of form, and offers explanations which account for 
these. It is sometimes not easy to discover on what principle or 
with what object certain facts have been selected in the case of 
certain species.. A number of woodcuts add much to the value 
of the book and serve to elucidate the text. We welcome another 
instance of Lord Avebury’s versatility and industry in the worlds 
of economics, anthropology, and biology. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we sin nek te of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





“ Everrman’s Lipgpary.”—We have received some specimens 
of a new issue of English classics which Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Co. are publishing under the title of “Everyman's 
Library” (1s. net per vol. in cloth, 2s. net in leather). Fifty 
are now published, fifty more are to appear in April. These 
hundred volumes are divided into twelve sections. “Biography” 
includes Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2 vols. and Lockhart’s 
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Napoleon, with Benvenute Cellini’s Autobiography, 

Bouthey’s Life of Nelson, Pepys’ Diary (Lord Bray brooke’s 
edition of 1854, giving quite enough of Pepys to satisfy ordinary 
readers), and Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott (abridged). Of 
the books already published in this section we have Boswell’s 
Johnson before us. Mr. Ernest Rhys’s introduction is largely 
devoted to quotations from Thomas Carlyle’s article in Fraser 
(1834). We do not know that the space could have been better 
employed ; but we should have been glad to have had some- 
thing from Mr. Rhys himself. It would be a great advantage 
if it were found possible to include Sir G. Trevelyan’s Life 
of Macaulay, & book to which one can always return with 
unabated interest. The second section is “ Children’s Books.” 
Here we have Andersen’s Fairy Tales, with only an editor’s note 
prefixed, and, indeed, not requiring any more, Hawthorne's 
Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, Kingston’s Peter the 
Whaler and Three Midshipmen, and Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare. Among the volumes promised in this section we see 
Froissart’s Chronicles. Surely this is hardly in its right place, 
A place in the “ Library” it ought certainly to have, but not here. 
Grimm, Tom Brown, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Kingsley’s Heroes 
are rightly included, and we are glad to see an admirable 
volume, Mr. Canton’s Child’s Book of Saints, in a place of honour: 
In “Essays and Belles-Lettres,” Bacon’s Essays, Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, Emerson, Froude, and Elia are published, and 
we are to have Matthew Arnold, Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Characters, 
0. W. Holmes, Lady Mary Montagu’s Letters, Sir J. Reynolds’s 
Discourses on Art, and The Compleat Angler. In “History” we 
have Macaulay’s History of England (3 vols.), and Carlyle’s French 
Revolution (2 vols.) But we do not see Gibbon. We have no 
objection to Miss Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth, but the Decline and 
Fall can hardly be left out. We should rank it with the half- 
dozen books of which one never tires. Three volumes are given 
to Robertson’s Sermons, an admirable choice. In the “ Classical ” 
section, while Blackie’s translation of Aeschylus (why “Lyrical 
Dramas” ?), a translation of Sophocles (not named), and Spens’ 
Republic of Plato are promised, we have The Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius, translated by Meric Casaubon, with an introduction by 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, an appencix containing the correspondence 
with Fronto, and a glossary of names and unusual words, The 
introduction is an excellent piece of work. Dr. Rouse begins by 
describing in outline the Stoic philosophy, of which M. Aurelius 
was in the main an adherent, points out where he held its 
doctrine with modifications, and goes on to compare the great 
Roman’s view of life with that of Christian belief, specially 
taking for contrast and comparison the “De Imitatione Christi.” 
This is illustrated by references to what we know of the public 
and private life of the Emperor. It is not easy to find his match 
among Monarchs, Christian or non-Christian, in the resol te 
effort to act up to his principles. (What is meant by the “Stoic 
Gods who sit aloof from all human things”? Surely this is the 
very reverse of the Stoic belief as developed in the second book of 
the “De Natura Deorum”: “Nec vero universo generi hominum 
solum, sed etiam singulis hominibus consuli et provideri solet.”) 
The Fronto correspondence is delightful reading. It shows us 
the human side of the thinker. 


life of 





Johannine Grammar. By Edwin A. Abbott. (A. and C. Black. 
16s. 6d, net.) —No notice that we can give of Dr. Abbott’s labours 
can be anything but inadequate. It is difficult to give even an 
idea of what they include. ‘hey remind us of what the Jewish 
Scribes are said to have done with the writings included in the 
Sacred Canon,—to have counted every letter. But Dr. Abbott’s 
“counting” is informed throughout with a critical spirit, a spirit 
itself controlled by a most judicial temper of mind. In the 
volume immediately preceding this (the fifth of the series 
“Diatessarica”) Dr. Abbott dealt with the “Johannine Vocabu- 
lary”; he now proceeds to deal with the “Johannine Grammar.” 
How important are the peculiarities of a writer, the words he 
uses, and his collocation of them may be easily imagined. We 
may conveniently use the instance which Dr. Abbott has 
given in his preface, an instance which is typical of many 
passages in the Gospel. To express our word “for” St. John 
uses two words, dr: and ydp, the first, commonly, when he is 
giving Christ’s words, the second when he is giving his own. 
Now, reading the Fourth Gospel, we have to ask from time to 
time,—Is it the Master or the Evangelist who isspeaking? Sucha 
passage occurs in iii. 16-21: “For God so loved the world 
Wrought in God.” Who spoke these words? Commentators are 
divided. Neander, Tholuck, and Westcott hold that they are a re- 
flection of the Evangelist, and the editor in the “ Expositor’s Bible” 
isthis way inclined. Alford is positive on the otherside. But what 
is “for” represented by? By ydp. In the same chapter we have to 
ask where the Baptist’s words in verses 27 f.end. Westcott thinks 








that the Evangelist intervenes in 31, “He that cometh from 
above,” &c. Here again, in 36, we have the ydp. Then in the 
dialogue between Christ and the woman of Samaria at iv, 9, “ For 
the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans,” ydp appears once 
more, increasing the probability, which seems to beleng to the 
word, that this is a reflection or explanation of the Evangelist. 
Another instance may be taken from xix. 22: 8 yéypapa, yéypaga. 
“What I have written, I have written [and shall not rewrite). 
This is the usual meaning of the Johannine perfect—permanence.” 
It is not too much to say that Dr. Abbott has brought to bear on 
the problems of Gospel exegesis a force that is new in its com- 
pleteness, The grammatical method of interpretation is familiar, 
but it has never been so applied. 





The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. Englished hy Robert 
Holbrook. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 8s. net.)—This farce, the 
work of an unknown author, dates from about 1469 A.D, It was 
printed by Le Roy of Lyons in 1486, and in 1490, with illustrative 
woodcuts (here reproduced), by Pierre Levet of Paris, Mr. 
Holbrook has translated it, no trifling task, for Parisian Beench 
has a way of being difficult. It has always an element of subtle 
slang init. Slang gets into dictionaries now, but it did not in 
the fifteenth century. (It would not be easy without dictionary 
aid to English the phrase flater un bock.) We have in this 
curious production a specimen, without doubt a very favourable 
specimen, of the drama in its early stage, when it first began to 
assume a literary form, pre-Thespian in Greece, pre-Livian in 
Rome. But for the printer’s art, it would have been lost, as such 
things have been lost in countless numbers. It has, indeed, 
the vis comica in a quite unusual degree; and it made a consider- 
able impression. A little cluster of words, patelin, patelinage, &., 
meaning “wheedler,” “wheedling,” has found its way into 
hterary French. “ Master Pierre” is a thieves’ lawyer—‘ Master” 
is the French maitre, which it does not sufficiently express—very 
much out-at-elbows, who swindles a draper out of a piece of cloth 
worth ten francs, and is himself “bested” by a simple-looking 
shepherd. The scene in which Patelin shows delirium and shouts 
out now Limousin, now Picard, now Norman, now Breton, and 
finally Latin, is a very fine bit of farce. 

Expositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. per vol.)—Dr. Maclaren is going 
on energetically with his great work. We hope that he may be 
able to bring it to a conclusion, for it is a most valuable 
addition to Christian literature. Two volumes are now before us, 
“Tsaiah xlix.-lxvi. and Jeremiah,” and “St. Matthew xviii.- 
xxviii.” The treatment of the fifty-third chapter in the first 
is an excellent specimen of Dr. Maclaren’s manner. He accepts 
the critical conclusion which divides the Book of Isaiah, and in 
this chapter he admits a primary reference to Israel in the 
suffering servant. At the same time, his exposition of the 
secondary meaning, the Messianic reference, is very full. It is 
just the subject in which he shows himself at his very best. The 
volume which completes the exposition of St. Matthew we must 
pass over no less rapidly. We note a suggestive remark relating 
to criticisms often made on the Gospel narratives of post-Resur- 
rection appearances. The Gospel “moves wholly within the 
limits of the Galilean ministry,”—the Passion story, of course, 
excepted. “What more probable than that the same motive 
which induced Jesus to select the mountain which He had appointed 
as the scene of this meeting should have induced the Evangelist 
to pass by all the other manifestations in order to fix updn this 
one. It was fitting that in Galilee, where He had walked in lowly 
gentleness, ‘kindly with his kind,’ He should assume His sovereign 
authority.” 


The Early Scottish Church: its Doctrine and Discipline. By 
Dom Columba Edmonds. (Sandsand Co. 6s. net.)—The object 
of this book is controversial. Dom Columba Edmonds seeks te 
establish the Roman character of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Celtic Church. He is introduced to his readers by “ Aeneas, 
Bishop of Aberdeen,” as a famous champion of his cause. So 
responsible a person ought to be a little more careful than to say 
that the First Council of Arles was “ presided over by the legates 
of Pope Sylvester.” The president of the Council was Chrestus 
of Syracuse; the Bishop of Rome was represented by two priests 
and two deacons, who signed fifth. It requires a certain courage 
to speak of this and other early Councils as “ Papal.” Were they 
“Papal” in the sense that the Vatican Council was “ Papal”? 
It is not worth while to follow the argument, which, indeed, 
wanders into regions sufficiently remote from the “Early 
Scottish Church.” There is a chapter, for instance, on the 
temporal power—recent events in China have a significant 
bearing on the claim—and another on “The Cultus of Our Lady.” 
Our author will not allow that there are any extravagances, or, 
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at least, any culpable extravagances. “The Southern nations 
express their devotional sentiments in one way,” seems to us & 
very perilous apology, as does the k that the “non-liturgical 
devotions depend entirely on the taste of each individual.” We 
cannot but think that the doctrinal basis which underlies the 
phrase “Co-Redemptrix” is notsound. Nor, again, will Protestant 
readers feel anything but astonishment, nay, repulsion, at the 
phrase, taken from Liguori’s “Glories of Mary,” an authorised 
book of devotion: “Pulchritudine sua Deum allexit e caelis.” 


The Comedy of Protection. By Ives Guyot. ‘Translated by 
M. A. Hamilton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) —*“ Protectionists,” 
writes M. Guyot, “seldom define what they mean by Protection ws 
and he quotes one of these rare definitions,—from an American 
Protectionist journal, be it noted : “ The object of a protective duty 
is to divert a portion of the labour and capital of the population 
out of its natural channels into those favoured or created by the 
law.” Here the word itself is discarded, though of course the 
policy remains unchanged. An instance is ready at hand. Mid- 
Kent has just returned a “Fiscal Reform” candidate. The hop- 
growers, who are powerful in the constituency, demand a duty on 
foreign hops, declaring that they cannot compete with the foreign 
article without it. Their case is as strong as such a case can be. 
They employ much labour, for the cultivation and harvesting of 
an acre costs between £30 and £40. But if climate, defect of 
soil, local burdens, or other causes put them at a disadvantage 
with their rivals abroad, have they a right to make the 
balance equal by compelling the consumer to pay a higher 
price for his beer, or damnify him by driving the brewer 
to use cheaper bitters? The disadvantage is not great; 
now and then the grower has his successes; but the tide runs 
slowly but surely against him. The acreage is diminishing. 
Now and then a lucky grower puts down a new plantation, but 
the area, asa whole, shrinks. The duty would really have the effect 
of “diverting labour and capital out of its natural channels.” 
M. Guyot discusses the subject throughout this volume; he 
has at his command cogent argument and apt illustration. Of 
course, he has the advantage of seeing the system actually at work ; 
he knows its weak places, especially the fatal law of acceleration 
which controls it. But he has kept an observing eye on what 
is going on here, in Germany, and in the United States, and 
deals with these countries separately. He knows the facts of 
our trade, and he compares them with the Tariff Reform 
arguments with admirable effect. The book is a storehouse of 
information, put most logically and forcibly. One good story we 
must give. When fire-engines were first introduced into Japan, 
where houses are commonly built of wood, the carpenters 
demanded protection ; their industry would decay. 

The Heart of a Garden. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
(Alexander Moring. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a very delightful 
book, and instructive withal, even to those who cannot command 
the lordly spaces which glow with sunshine or are obscured with 
shade in the illustrations. We are conducted through the year 
from spring to winter. The author describes for us her favourites, 
and now and then hints at a dislike,—the calceolaria seems to be 
her pet aversion. She points some delicate satire at the “austere 
vice-gerent” of her domain, her gardener. “ Dwarfness, Difficulty, 
and, in parenthesis I will say, also Doubleness; these be your 
Gods, O Gardener!” And she makes confessions in which many 
of her readers will doubtless have to join,—that some of her 
pets, for instance, are a great deal more mischievous than they 
ought to be, and that if a blackbird is found entangled in the 
strawberry-nets it has to be released. To build jails, and then to 
open their gates, seems absurd; but what is to be done? It is, 
perhaps, well that gardeners are less sympathetic, and that they 
are sooner about than their too tender-hearted chiefs. It is easy 
to see that Mrs. Marriott Watson has practical knowledge of her 
subject, as well as enthusiasm for it. We must not omit at least 
to mention the very graceful verse with which from time to time 
she expresses the sentiment which a garden with all its delights 
and beauties seldom fails to recall :— 

“‘Immortalia ne speres monet annus et almum 
quae terit hora diem.” 
—We have to record the appearance of yet another volume (the 
twenty-sixth) in the excellent series of “ Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening” (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net), The Book of the Winter 
Garden, by D. S. Fish. If gardening is the oldest art in the 
world, it is also the newest. Every year brings novelties both of 
material and treatment, and the ordinary citizen is very much 
indebted to the expert who introduces him to plants, and methods 
of dealing with plants, which he would scarcely hear of without 
such help. Mr. Fish writes from the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
and so enjoys facilities and opportunities which are not for every 





one; though, on the other hand, Southern England has certainly 
an advantage of climate over him. The reader will find a 
volume full of instruction. He may learn, among other thing, 
how to make the mistletoe grow on the oak, not its favour 
habitat, and may surprise less favoured friends with an pe m4 
tion of “stem colouring.” Rubens biflo:.., the cardinal Willow, 
the golden willow, and Kerria will give an effective combination 
of white, red, yellow, and green. “These should be planted 
three feet apart and in fifties rather than fives.” This is, 
perhaps, a little discouraging to the ambitious master of a 
suburban garden. But we can all have crocus and aconite, and 
about these and other humble flowers, as well as about rarer and 
more costly things, Mr. Fish has much to tell us, 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga. 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, the London Magazine, the 
Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, Art, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, Macmiilan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Collector's Magazine, the 
Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World's Work, the Art Journal, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the North American 
Review, the Perivdical, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the University Review, the Expositor, the Jabberwock, the 
Women’s Industrial News, the Author, the Geographical Journal, 
Cassell’s Magazine, Living Races, Occasional Papers, the Munsey, 
the Schovl World, the Herald of the Cross, the Open Court, the 
Educational Review, the Canadian Magazine, the Estate Magazine, 
the WDelineator, the Scrap Book, Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, the American Journal of Mathematics, Our Hospitals and 
Charities, the First Lanark Rifles’ Gazette, the Outlook, the Papyrus, 
the Rembrandt, Part I, the English Historical Review Indez, 
the Colonial Journal, Modern Language Teaching, the Dickensian, 
Current Literature. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Adams (Professor), Cassell’s Building Construction, roy 8vo...(Cassell) net 7/6 
Agnew (W. A.), E lectric Tramear Handbook (Alabaster & Gatehouse) net 2/6 
Alexander (E.), The Lady of the Well, cr 8V0 ........00.ccseeeeeeees (E. Arnold) 60 
Ancient Tyre and Modern England, 3 by Philo Anglicanus ...(E. Stock) net 76 
Baldwin (J. M.), Dictionary of Philosophy and Peychology, Vol. UL, 

2 parts, 8vo.. enscocee (ms remillan} 42/0 
Bardswell (F. ra re Notes from. Nature’ 8 ;Garden, cr  Bv0.. bensuid .(Longimans) net 66 
Barrett (A. W.) and Fryers (A.), The Man with the siento Ward & Lock) 60 
Barry (J. P.), At the Gates of the East, cr 8vo .. ss+ees-( Longmans) net 6/0 
Berg (A. A.), Surgical Diagnosis, cr 8v0.. ..(H. impton) net 160 
Bickersteth (C.), The Gospel of Incarnate Love, ¢ cr 8vo .. ee net 30 
Bower (W. BR.), Practical Physics, cr 8vo ..... eves: (Clive) 46 
Brookes (L. E.), The Motorist’s A BC, 12mo . tian) net 50 
Burns (W. M.), The First Century of English Porcelain, ‘to 

(Hurst & Blackett) net 420 
Caine (W.), Pilkington, cr 8vo .. mee .--(Ward & Lock) 36 
Clegg (J.), International Directory ‘ot ‘Booksellers, 8v0 . seosall (E, Stock) net 60 
Davidson (G.), Stories from the Operas, cr 8vo «» (T. W. Laurie) net 36 
Dyson (E.), In the Roaring Fifties, cr 8vo -(Chatto & Windus) 6) 








For Which Wife ? 4 7 utkor of “ Lady Beatrix,” cr 8vo... (Harper) 36 
Forbes (U. A.), Our Waterways, 8V0 .........ccccecseessessereeeeees a “Murray) net 120 
Galton (F.), Noteworthy Families, cr 8V0 ............cceccceseeee (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Glossop (B. BR, M.), Sperting Trips of a Subaltern, 8vo ...... .(Harper) 10/6 


Griffin (E, A.), Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift, cr 8vo ... (Ww. Blackwood) 60 
Griffith (G.), The Mummy and Miss Nitocris, cr ieee, creas, (T. W. Laurie) 60 
Gwatkin (H. M.), The Eye for Spiritual Things, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 

(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Haggar 1m. B The Way of the Spirit, cr 8v0..............00000 (Hutchinson) 60 


Hanks ( he Eternal Witness, and other Sermons (I. Pitman) net 26 
Hard (O. H.), hed Letter Days in Greece and Egypt (Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Hardy (I. D.), A Woman’s Loyalty, cr 8V0 20... ccceceeseeeees (Digby & Long) 60 
Heape (W.), The Breeding Industry, 12mo............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Hodgson (G.), Primitive Christian Daseation, cr ri ..(T. & T. Clark) net 46 
Hueffer (F. M.), The Fifth Queen, Cr 8VO ......ccceceeserseeseees (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Hyslop (J. H.), Problems of Philosophy, 8vo. ..(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Lenten Readings from the Writings *< of the Fathers, ‘lémo (Burns & Oates) 2/6 
Lewis (R. M.), The Divine Gift, cr 8vo ..... ences covcces coveece cocecce coecces (Lamley) 5/0 
Lubbock (B.), Jack Derringer, CF 80 ......ccccc0ssccsssseeseeeesnesees (J. Murray) 6/0 


Mackie (A.), Nature Knowledge in Poetry, cr 8vo .(Longmans) net 2 6 
Marshall (T.), Aristotle's Theory of Conduct, 8vo.. ..(Unwin) net 21/0 
Milward (IF. V.), Diseases of the Rectum, cr 8vo.. (Simp ykin) net 5/0 
Mortimer (A. a ), Confessions and Absolutions, cr 8v (Longmans) net 2/6 
Mumford (J. G.), Surgical Aspects of Digestive Disorders {Sfacmillan) net 10/6 
National Gallery, London: the Flemish School, 4to ............ (Newnes) net 3/ 
Newlands (J. C.), Voice punenneanes and the hesseummerens of Declamation, 

a —(Ctghent) net 26 





er 8vo.. — 
Potter (M.), The Genius: a Novel, cr8vo ................ ane ..(Harper) 6/0 
Regnas (C.), The Land of Nison: a Novel, cr 8VO .,.....s.sssseseeeers ees (Daniel) 60 





ays (BR. J.), Ecce Somniator Venit! a Drama, er 8vo. .(Drane) net 2/6 
se G. W.), Polariscope in the Chemical Laboratory ...(Macmillan) net 8/0 
Honour ean for Women, 4to .. ..(Gentlewoman) 5 
| aa (A, L.), Literary Bambles in the West of England, er 8vo 
( 


hatto & Windus) net 6/0 
me me Methods of Organic Analysis, 8vo.........(Macmillan) net * 76 


ote fr} *Hosken (H.), iam Lemaire, Money ‘Lender .. + a 
Tosi (P. F. ) Ghgeweations on the Florid Song, cr 8vo ............(W. 

Vambéry (A.), Western Culture in Eastern Lands, 8vo...... “J. Murray) net 0 
Warden ((.), The Moth and the Footlights, cr 8vo ..... ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 


Watson £- .), Tables for the Use of Blacksmiths and Forges (Longmans) net 2/6 
Whiteside (J. dy History of the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South 
Africa, cr ae (E. Stock) 50 
Wiley (S. K.), ‘Alcestis,, and other Poems, 12mo_ (Macmillan) net 50 
——_ (T.), oo Life of Sir Richard Burton, 2 vols, 8vo .(Everett) net 24/0 
Young (F.), The Happy Motorist, cr 8vo ...(Bichards) net 3/6 
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Half-Page(Column) ......+. 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 8 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ..tececoesecse++ £16 16 0| Inside Page .....+++.+ coves Zl l4 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a; and la. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16a. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 

Terms of Subscription. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Yearl Half- “tert 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea °°?" Yeurly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom cecccccccecscscccecececcsccccece £1 8 6....uii 3. o¢'3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, "rance, Germany, India, 
Chima, &C.  .sscceccees ececereces eeecccees BIB Gecce OB Seceed 8 2 


PRETTY (Nearly New) SIAMESE PHAETON for 
SALE, built for cob 15 hands; or would make equitable exchange for 
Governess Car to fit cob 13 hands 2 inches —Box 111, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c. 


LANTING IN WEST INDIES.—Resident Proprietor 








of Estate in Dominica (cacao, limes, rubber, and enecral), opened 
1900-1, DESIRES ACTIVE PARTNER to take quarter share with correspond- 
ing participation in estate income and expenditure from date of agreement. 
Over 100 acres ir cultivation. Price £1,500, including new separate dwelliug- 


house and full instruction in practical plauting. Excellent opportunity for a 
young man of good education and physique.—Box 113, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. : ae 1a 

GENTLEMAN with a-Large Mixed FARM in the 
JL SOUTH of ENGLAND has a VACANCY for a PUPIL. A Public 
School Boy preferred. Lesides Hampshire Down Sheep and a Dairy of Cows, 
Shire Horses and Hunters are kept.—Box 115, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ABTS “AND ORAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
EIGHTH EXHIBITION. 


GRAFTON GALLERY, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, Ten to Siz. 
WILL CLOSE on SATUBDAY, March 17th, ‘ 
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CITY OF LIVERPOOL. yb gece OF REMOVAL. 
HE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE are ST. MONICA’s, alla 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of TADWORTH 
DIRECTOR OF  SDUGATION. SURREY 


The persen appointed will be required to take charge of the administrative 
work under the control of the Committee and to advise upon all educational 
= relating to the general provision and co-ordination of Education in 
a Person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties 
of the 0: 

A commencing salary of £1,000 per annum will be 

Particulars of the duties to be performed may be Ly on application to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

—— one Se ies of ‘recent testimonials (not exceeding 6), must be 
sent ERK, on or before the 20th March, 1906, endorsed 
* a. ef Kducatien.” 

Personal can of Members of the Committee or of the City Council 


will disqualify candidates. 
EDWD. B, PICEMEBR, 


__ 32nd February, 1906. ‘Town Clerk. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of English at the 
above College, at a Salary of £300 a year. 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
gistrar not later than Tue: .» March 13th, 1906, 
Pull particulars may be obtained rom the undersigned : 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY oF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of Librarian to the Society of Writers to His Majesty’s Signet, 
recently held by the late Mr. John Philip Edmond, being now vacant, 
Applications for the Office, accompanied by Twenty-five copies of Testimonials, 
may be made, on or before March 20th, 1906, to JAMES H. NOTMAN, 
Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, from 
whom any further information may be obtained. 

February 10th, 1 


ADY SECRETARY DESIRES new APPOINTMENT 

to Society or Individual. Highest literary qualifications and personal 

references. French, German, Research Work (also Shorthand and Type- 

wae Salary £150, or would give ~/— time.—Apply Box 114, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W,C. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—West of Scotland.—High-class 
and successful Day School for Girls. Fifty to Sixty Pupils. Principal 
retiring, and prepared to transfer connection on very moderate terms. 
Occupancy in coabe, 1906.—Box 106, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY WISHES TO LET her COTTAGE in KENT. 

It is situated on gravel soil, 700 feet above sea level, commands wide 

view, is close to beech woods and open heather country. It contains six 

rooms. Caretaker in cottage in garden can give some service if required. 
Rent £30 and rates.—Apply “ C.,” 182 Beulah Hill, Norwood. 

ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM. 

CHAIB with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

ae or-sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGES WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Sandy soil; nine acres of und; nearl, 





























600 ft. above sea level. 


Princi : Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Tea (St. George’s Oe se Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin); and Miss HELEN EILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 


< rtifleated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
ork. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playivg field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


JOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


\' ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. ed 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care. —Prospectus on application. 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References may 4 permitted to the Countess of 
a the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud vt ers. 


onrege for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 

















and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. |Curriculum comprises 
ouse and ar en oll Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardeni Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRIN iPAL, Tnatiainde Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (reco; 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident — 
Mistress. Visiting $0 Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGH 


Sk EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently ] Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. * ee Home oe 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with ts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
qo A Henours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household ent, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Easeington, ht Bider Girls desiring to ea Special Subjects or see Lon- 
Som, Coaching a eT ep guages ; Preparation for Forei 
Travél.—Miss BLLE ABNELL Porter's Library, "South Kensington, S SW. 


pert » REQUIRING ‘FINISHING LESSONS, under 
Eminent Professors, can be received after Easter in First- class School, 


on Reduced Fees. Excellent Training for Teaching or Home Life. Superior 
odrantagee i in i. Singing, Painting. House overlooks Sea, in one of the 














The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KI ' 
station to Tadworth. - NGSWOOR, Previous 
HOME FOR LIMITED oy" OF GIRLs, 
Excellent Education ty modern lines, Large a of Resident § 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c, Visiting P Professors ua 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tri iss B 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY a ~yaiewe 
spectus on septation. 
Postal Addre 
St. Monica’s, Kingewced, Epsom. 


Ctoaes EDUCATION CORPORATION 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress. “Fees, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset.. ~~ @rainger Gray... an 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford...... s-+eeeeeeeliliss C, I, Dodd, M.A, eines 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School, 
(ox OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
oa of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MA, 
6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W, 
Mistrose—Miss HORNER. tir. © 
usic School under the direction o scar Beringer, H 4 ‘ 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. . ear J. Lninig 
. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SOAR, S.W. 
Head- A M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8S. W. 
For _ For particulars ; apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 
QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOB DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Di s of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
— of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matiock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS. Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Wasketn 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principa al of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; "the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F. BS; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas, SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 8rx, 


L) ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised ‘igh Board of Education. Principals, 
the » Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &. 


AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ‘ST. ANNE’S-ON. 
SEA, LANCS. 

oe SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Principals: The Misses ASHBURNEB 

ils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 

kward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views 


(\ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large Fag yh 4 for hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and 


ROMLEY HIGH SOHOOL.A BOARDING-HOUSE 

for GIRLS in connection with above School will be gpeped in April by 

Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 

Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham ; daughter of the late Rev. T. 

W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 

School. Station: Bromley South (S, E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. ae 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near ar EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding a and driving. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLAOE, LEEDS. 

—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 

Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the > Colonies received. Prospectus, References, _ apply Principal. 


IDEFORD, ), NORTH DEVON.—West Bank ScHOoOol 
Princi : Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE AND D MODEEN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Fully qualified staff. Entire charge taken. Large house and 

(24 miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE, MODERATE FEES. 

ferences kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.B.S, 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ay and healthy situation 
near the ne Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


OVERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORE. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 


BACH.—Thorough ed in bracing moorland air. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Th 
good education. Special 




































































ih resorts of Devon. Delicate Girls Special Care.— 





attention 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, No rary en 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Sr Preset — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A 
F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs 


— Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 

as Se enihe Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 

ht, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
tug os , Hygiene, Anatomy, an and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wih Di Plomas, s to ful ts, Schools and Colleges 


ualified teache 
cuppin PSTUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
as a profession are receiyed as Health Students a a special course of 
Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
instruction 1 i Finishing Lessons ‘can also 








xercises and Outdoor Games. 
fe arange fr in all branches of education. Beferences permitted to Lord 
an of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 


E. cimeistions D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRET. ARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teache ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over.2 years, an‘ includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


~\ NSTEY PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN Bocitentont  pemmeee women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives these requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and patie life. 
Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including and remedial exercises on 


edish system, 
iba Write 1 to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secre : Mr, ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWBENCE, Stu ents are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union ‘ond for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., weply to the 
Principal, a Miss ALICE f WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day ——~ | ae | de highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and wns. President of the Gennell: 
The LORD BISHOP OF TERET ORD. Pupils are pre 
sities, aay ores dine ey. ~ attached to the School, = will be 
competed forin J tus frem the Secretary, A, G, N. 'RIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, “Beistol e SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY ‘19th. 


ERBYSHIRE.—-THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
imited number of Girls, Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIDR’S, JERSEY. 
thiogs b er Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Beatdent Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms tor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


T PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


BROOK GBEE 
An EXAMINATION for SOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under sixteen years of age, will be held at the School on April Srd, 4th, and 
5th, These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition 
Fees.—Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS at 
the School. 

OME SCHOOL, GREETHAM REOCTORY, HORN- 
CASTLE.—Wold country—high, bracing, healthy. Rev. T. HOOLE 
and Mrs, HOOLE, both experienced Teachers, educating own son and 
daughter (ages 9 and 12 years) for school life, can receive three others 

(entire charge Indian and Colonial). References exchanged. 


UGBY soc ae @ &. 
git, ,EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, 
- = may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 28th JUNE. 























for the Univer- 





























or particulars apply ‘to 
The HEAD- Mas ‘ER, School } Ouse, Tonbridge. 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, NA CLASS. 


Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 
Osborne. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the e WARDEN, _ 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE,—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
Fed 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
KEWNiNe ton. "ar 7 ee Bath. &.—E, W. STOKOE, M.A,, and L, 8. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWIN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN 
¢ Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 











ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SOHOOL, 
DUMFRIES, N.B 
(hitherto known as Koutenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 


The School, which is for the Sons of Seen we Boarders only, ages 8 to 15, 
ne a yotpanee Boys for the Scotch and English Puklic Schools and Royal eta 
transferred at the end of the current term from its present oc 
Fad wat ey Lar oe New Premises in Nithsdale, 3} miles north oe 
of Dumfries, anc ned there on or aboyt May 4th. The house faces 
south, and Rome fy in large policies, surtounded by open grass country, in 
pleasant and beautiful scenery. Playing-field 11 Fit acres, private Golf Course, 
awn-tennis Court, large Gymnasium apd Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 
Head-Master: N. MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head 
of Preparatory Department of Loretto School), pocsent address; Reutenburn 
School, Largs, Ayrshire; after April Ist, as a 
TRUST. 


HE CARNEGIE D UNFERMLINE 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 








The Course of Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on thé Swedisir 
system, Games, Dancing, &e. 

The Residence for Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
E, ADAIR BOBERTS, 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 

For particulars, apply to the Princi 
College, Dunfermline. 

PARK 


L* IGHTO wt 
NEAR BEADING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


LENALMO-N D. 


he New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER. —For particulars apply to the WARDEN, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 

articulars, apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

e 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on ro Rava J 30th, 

and 3lst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ran between 
= and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIP 8 of 
rannum for Sous of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 

SHI 'S confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the eee =e 
College, Cheltenham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ¢ CANTERBURY. — SOHOLAR- 
SHIPS,—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to bors isons May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE a &c,, without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, a 


zs BD BU ZOO & 
SCHOLARSHIPS, &70-£20, Election July 2lst. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Bssex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil¥ 

take place at Uyginghom on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Sixt 

or more Oper SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th Match, 1 


IGGLESWIOCOK SOHOO LD 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. asec i 
SQHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior § School.—Apply HEAD. MASTER, School House. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation. 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls, of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings,—For list of successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 
»U ao @ sk. 


HE RBORNE 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
he Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


r annum. 
» Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
SCHOQL 



































ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to i4) 
PREPABED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splenda 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. M isical 


Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, M.A., Ox 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS ana 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £380 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. ‘One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be ‘fered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Sc holarship Examination in July. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. —Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTH WORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rife range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Raval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


on, 











Psom COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N, H. SMITH- 
EARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
IDMOUTH, DEVON, KENANDY, MANOR ROAD.— 
Home School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, Bracing air, equable climate, 
beantiful neighbourhood, good garden. Thoroughly good education, Excel! 
lent tion results, PRINCIPALS—Miss CARMAN and Miss ABBEY, 








rf\HE PRINCIPAL of a high-class “ Recognised’ 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS, in fine position on South Coast, can 
RECEIVE on HALF-TERMS, to fill vacancies, ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position. 
*B. Z.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
LANDUDNO, Tan- y- -y-Bryn.—Preparator School ; recog. 
nised by Board of Education. “Ou hill-side, near Little Orme’s H 
Inspection cordially invited.—L, H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon,), B.A, (Loud.) 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Parron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

. Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, E.G. 

~ ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Pr tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEwr SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm ef 1,000 acres for Howe or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


LT I COLLEGE KENT. 


LTHAM 
if THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
ublic School Life and Kducation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 

Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Council. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 28th-30th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. . 


fF\ELEGRAPH APPOINTMENTS for the Sons of 

Clergy wen, and others.—Young Men trained for excellent positions in 
the Submarine Cable and Wireless Telegraph Services at the BRITISH 
SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY, 179 Clapham Road, London, 8.W. Principal, 
Mr. WILLIAM LYND, the well-known Science Lecturer and Telegraph 
Expert. Fees moderate. Easy method of paymentifdesired. Highest refer- 
ences. Tuition thorough, including uomination. Individual attention. Good 
salaries.—Write at once to SECRETARY for full particulars, Postcards 


ignored. 

T BEES, CUMBERLAND— 

An EXAMINATION will be held on March 22nd and 23rd at St. Bees, 
also London, and ,other Centres, for about TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (reducing fees for Board and Tuition in some cases to £9 per annum) 
and FIVE Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per 
annum), St. Bees isan Klizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 
as a First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55.—Apply, Rev. 
iH. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 

jes for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 

ield, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught, A Junior 
department. 


N WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRES'TATYN.— 
e Preperatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyu 
Bay. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 22nd, Next Term, 
Muy 4th.—Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T, KEELING, 
Head-Master. 


RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a iimited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 

resden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, &c. 
German rapidly acquired, Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. , Thorough training in GERMAN, tlie language of iustruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Hand buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketchiug, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for 7 form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of . Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
T IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
e Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation fur Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


OUEN.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE Diplomée de I'Uni- 

AV versité RECEVRAIT JEUNES GENS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA 

LANGUE. Prix aceordant chambre et nourriture, 140 & 150 francs par mois. 
Hautes références.—DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin. 


My\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wtd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 






























































ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom shoul apply to HON. 
ts, 18a Hanover 


SEU,, Association of Medical Men eee Sees Patien 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, “ Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” 
Price 3d., post-paid. 


\DUCATION.—PROSPECTUSES and PARTICULARS 
of SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Sel to yesunta face of chanes. State ball sequizements 
su ree of charge. e fr uirements. 
DIRECTOR, University Agency, 122 Regent oh. tame Est. 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the sélection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Contisfent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Choariuy Cross, 














SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
BAL BEGISTRY for TEAC. 


=-CENT. . 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 





es 
To gasILy cHoosk RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consutr 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOL 
P T . S AND TUTORS, 


cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars of Preraratory, Privatr, and Pustic Sc 
Turors os Army, Navy, and Universities; aml a Fine ‘Belestne} 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detai 
- requirements be given. wind statement ot 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B,C, 
a . 


BUCA TIS SZ. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England Or abroad, 
are invited to eall upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, TIRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is givea by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—700 pp. 


as PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE PARENTS’ GUIDE. : 


Military Efficiency in Public and Preparatory Schools, 
from Lord Roberts. 
General List of Preparatory Schools in Geographical Order, 
Special Articles dealing with all Careers for Boys, 
2s, 6d, net; post-free, 2s. 10d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 
OOTH LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


By R.M.S, ‘AUGUSTINE,’ 3,498 tons, 28th April, and succeeding steamers, 
vid Oporto and Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALaampaa) 
CORDOVA, — ry oe . 4 

35 DAYS for £40. , returning P. and O. Steamer 
Gibraltar, 234, , om 

The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car berths, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best ho 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 
the language. The guide will be at band to give any information required, 
while eee travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 

TOURS to PORTUGAL, 14 to 27 days. Fares £12 to £20, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Sailings every ten days about the 
8th, 18th, and 28th of the month, 

Write for descriptive pamphlets to 

THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., and 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC. RAILWAY AND 
- STEAMSHIP LINES, 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA,.—First Cabin, £11; Second, £8; Third, £5 10s, 
8.8. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’  (twin-screw)........ . 9,674 tons ......... March 13 
S.S, ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw)......... 7,392 tons March 27 
Free Pamphlet re “‘ Work and Wages.” 
NOTE.—New Empress Steamers, 14,500 tons, 18,000 h.p., from Liverpool, 
May 5th, June 9th, June 23rd. 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, and CHINA, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, 8. W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


CRUISES on S.Y, ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April 11th to April 30th. 


£1 lée. ALGIERS, TANGIER, LISBON, 
a. 3 
210 16s. 6d, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World's Largest Fish 

Market. Family trade our Speciality, Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d.; 1llbs., 
3s.; 14lbs., 38. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


| gg Ang nde AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
E Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in oon thong cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithtield, London. 














Introductory Letter 














&e., 











j IBERTY OF THE SUBJECT.—Boots must be on 
ground plan of the feet, allowing for spread of toes in walking; or 
corns, deformities, anc misery must follow. Best materials and hand work- 
manship; style, comfort, and durability—JQHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING 
COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. Established 1836 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVEKSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. . Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Kecommended by Dr. H. Wood 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


URIOUS, INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 

J ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 

Notes and Queries, both Englixi and Foreigu.—CATALOGUE of READER, 
Parton Street, Red Lion Square, Londen, W.C, 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Waite’s Black Magic, 
: 42s., for 2ls.; Waite's Writings of Paracelsus, 52s. 6d., 2 vols., for 2ls. ; 
Cowan’s Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols., 23s., for 16s.; Payne Gallwey’s Duck 
Decoys and Wildfowler in Ireland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s.; Omar Khayyam, 
Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, 
large paper, portraits, &c., 15s.; Lady Warwick's Warwick tle and its 
Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt's Floweriug Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s. ; Robert- 
sou’s Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s. Gd., for 15s. ; Daily Mail's World’s 100 Best 
Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. plates, Ln | 
for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREA 
BOOKSHOP, léand 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


A BUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this Month's List 
(which gives size and shape of each). 


SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. |The DeLa More Press 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


COUGHS. 


COLDS. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONOHITIS 


CONSUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 


TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King 

Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC tate’ 33 = | Gent ann 

y eet eee 

POCKE world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
simelis. © PRICF HANDKERCHIEFS 
i Vapkins, 2/ doz. Di 

IRISH Roe eo ts. rae cinche’s 

is aquare, 2/6; 24 by 3 a a 

Kitchen Table Clothe, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 

Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 

ma og 

oorce vets DAMASK &::..” Cloths, 4/9 

Post Free, per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4heach. Fine 

Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

TABLE ywotse LINEN. 

N.B—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter - Orders and 

Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 

Direct to Belfast. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found —_ to 14/6 8/3 
wive usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The ay this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 











Paid-up Capital .......cccessovecssessevee-d£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........0:ssseeeseesereeeeee£1,070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
anne ¢ vow way BILLS are granted 
e ‘3 tt 
Sates mane es throughout the Australian 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed i 
riods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on cgpllestion, 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should wot be addressed to the 
EbiTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. 
The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions. 
You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 


Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 
appreciated, and is certainly better 
written about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire.— 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905. 


MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum- 
mary of the Indian News of the Week, 
down to the departure of the Mail. Annual 
Subscription, £1 1s. 


London Office: 121 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








THE 
HEART OF A GARDEN 


By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Royal 8vo, 78, 6d. net. 
Numerous Plates. 


“For garden lovers...... unquestionably a 
thing of beauty.”—Manchester Courier. 
“A gem of literature......a joy for ever.” 
—Daily Mail, 
“The really exquisite cycle of garden 
word-pictures.”—Zhe World. 


“ Her observation is honest and personal,” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


“One of the prettiest books we have seen 
for many aday. The writer loves the birds 
as few do.”—Atheneum, 


THE 


HEART OF A GARDEN 


NOW READY. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, 


A MANUAL OF COSTUME, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


By HERBERT DRUITT. 


Indispensable Handbook for all interested in Brasses 
and Costume and Mediaeval Archaeology. 








GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


With Diagrams Illustrating Scientific Instruments 
&c., square 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE 
FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and 
F. E. SANDBACH 
(Of Birmingham a. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the abovo PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cent: Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOoKSELLING Dep6t, Cairv and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
ano Gortcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicTok AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 





Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C, Riaby, Adelaida 








DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


By JOHN GAY. 
Edited by G. HAMILTON MacLEOD. 


Hand-made Paper, Limited Issue, 7s. 6d. net; 
Japanese Vellum (Fifty Copies), 2ls net. 
[Next week, 





LIBRARY OF LITURGIOLOGY AND ECCLESI.- 
OLOGY. 


NEW VOLUME. 7s, 6d. net. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL ESSAYS 


By J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A. 
With many Illustrations. 
Prospectus of the Library on application, 








NOTES ON SHIPBUILDING 
AND NAUTICAL TERMS 
OF OLD IN THE NORTH. 


By EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 
Demy 8vo, Is. net, 











NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING, 
By COMMANDER DOWLING, R.N.R. 
Preface by Lieutenant RAMSAY-FAIRFAX, B.N, 


With Six Coloured Plates and many [Illustrations 
and Map, small square 8vo, 5s. net. 
“One of the most complete little manuals of the 


sea and the sea services we have seen. 
—Lloyd’s News, 





A Complete List of the DE LA MORE publications, 
including THE KING'S CLASSICS, on applica , 
tion, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, London, 
$2 Giorge Street, Hanover Square, W. 
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MAPLE & CO 
2,000 


TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
10 ft. Gin. x 9 ft., 
CARPETS nolan CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


WATERPROOFED IN THE WOOL. 


SPORTOFRIEZE 





MELTOFRIEZE nite 
DRIVOFRIEZE _ 
MOTOFRIEZE 


THE NEW CLOTHS FOR ALL SPORTS. 
Descriptive Booklet, with Patterns, on Receipt of Address. 


The Ballymenagh Woollen Factory, Ltd., 


GREAT PULTENEY STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
And at Knowehead Mills, Ballymena, Ireland. 


HAPPY IS THE MAN who smokes 
PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 
FOR HE FORGETS HIS CARES 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. Its purity, 
fragrance and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. 





SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS— 
Mild, 1/8 ot. 5¢ - Medium, 1/6 as tee 414. per 


The Medium Is the most popular. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples | 


post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The & Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
f4argely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, FNVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Stregt, LONDON. 














THE POISON DEALER: a Powerfy! 


and Fascinating Story of Love and Passion 
By Georges Ohnet. 6s, ; 


THE BEAUTY SHOP: a Bond Street 
Story. By Daniel Woodroffe. Third Edition, és, 


SIX WOMEN. By Victoria Cross. Tenth 
Thousand. 6s, 


WHAT MEN LIKE IN WOMEN. By 
the Author of “How to be Happy Though 
Married.” 1s. net, 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLIS 
FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, H, 
and BCANDINAVIAN. : SPARIEE, DUSON, 


Subscriptions opened from any date. 
Terms per Annum. 
$ Volumes in the Country; or 
6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer sutartey 28 3 0 


4 Volumes in the Country; or 
J }#2 20 


3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 





es 


41> Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } #1 10 
1° Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. 6d, 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions ean also 
be entered. 


SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’S LONDON 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT A 
VERY LOW RATE. 

PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application. 

ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 
LIBRARY will permit. List on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
241 Bromptroy Roan, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Srreet, E.C, 


LIMITED, 





Contains all ““F. C. G.’s”” Cartoons 
of the Week. Reviews of Books by 
able critics. Problemsand Prizes— 
the most original page of the kind, 
Survey of the Week. General 
Articles, Interviews. Short Stories, 
“Motley” Notes. Columns on 
Sport and Pastimes, Nature and 
Science, &c. 


THE SATURDAY 


WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. ONE PENNY. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’'S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenberg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


Lendon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrnrTrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpos. Codes: Unicope and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, bat should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.” —Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.;. by post, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Menrietta Street, London, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
EW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAINDERS. 


New Books (not second-hand library copies) in all Branches of Literature, 
Free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discornt Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 


THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 
and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


THEISTIC LITERATURE sert free on application 
to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION, 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
SERVICES on Sundays at 11 and 7. 
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FREE CHAMPAGNE! 


Some brilliant writer has described the 
air of America’ as “ free champagne.” 
Those who know that exhilarating 
atmosphere will. recagnise the same 
sparkling qualities in Mrs. JOHN 
LANE’S Anglo-American book, THE 
CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. 


THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 


“To have coined a new phrase (the Champagne Standard), to have 

a great society religion under a new and apt synonym, is by no means 

asmall matter, nor one which it is given to every modern writer to 

achieve.”—Evening Standard. 

“Her first chapter is devoted to a scathing exposure of up-to-date 
retence, which she characterises as ‘The Champagne Standard.’ 
rs. Lane’s book is champagne for a mind weary of heavier fare, 

Like good champagne, there is something more than sparkle; it is a 

ic."— ic Opinion, 

ire Lahe’s book will be read again and again. The author's 

champagne overflows with witty sayings too numerous to cite.” 


—Morning Post. 
On Entertaining 


“Tf a man converses he discourses, and he improves. your mind, 
Now, you don’t always want to have your mind improved......So if he 


isn’t improving your mind or making love, he is stranded. This is 
where we women come in.” —THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD, 
“The American woman in despair to an Englishman : ‘ You English- 


To which he replied in slow surprise : 


men are so hard to entertain |’ 
And that is it.”—THE 


‘But we don’t want to be entertained!’ 
CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. 

The Times says :—‘‘ More men wouid be found at tea-parties if there 
were more women who could talk to them as Mrs, Lane talks to the 
public,” 


Introducing 


“ Possibly Americans overdo the introducing; they are rather apt to 
overdo everything......but of two evils, better that than to be stranded 
in a corner looking blankly at my fellow-man for all the world as if I 
ha@-strayed into a ‘busin a party gown.”"—THE CHAMPAGNE 
STANDARD. 


English Girls 


“The English girl has a charm and a vivacity when she is not 


hampered by tradition, which must make the Amoarican gici look to 
. her laurels."—THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. 
Music 


“Music is the only divine art we are promised in Heaven, and it is 
certainly the only divine art with which we are tortured on earth.” 


—THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. 


Servants 
“Now the average man will sniff at the servant problem, and, unless 
he has a great, broad mind, he will say to the partner of some of his 
joys and all of his sorrows: ‘You don’t know how to treat your 
servants. My clerks don't bother me.’.....Some day electricity will 


release us from bondage. A cook will then be as unnecessary as a 
, 


bus horse.”—THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. 


The New Rich 


“ After a dinner party at a magnate’s—to describe his indescribable 
importance it is sufficient to call a man a magnate—the ladies returned 
to the drawing-room, and the hostess, her broad expanse tinkling and 
glittering with diamonds, leaned back in a great tufted chair—just 
like a throne en déshabille—and shivered slightly. A footman went 
in search of a lady's maid. ‘Francoise,’ said the magnate’s lady with 
languid magnificence, ‘I feel chilly; bring me another diamond 
necklace.’"”—THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD, 


Opinions of the Press on 


THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 


“ Freshness and originality...... as entertaining as suggestive."—Athenzum, 
“ Wisdom and wit.”’—Spectator. 
€ A delightful, candid book.” — Academy. 
“ Engagingly easy reading......an exceptionally pleasing volume.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“Bright and witty pages...... her treatment of the themes is both novel and 
charming.” —Globe, 
“Mrs. Lane’s papers......are the most entertaining, the kindest and the 
truest that have been offered us for a long time.””—Pali Mall Gazette, 
“ Pun and individuality.”—Standard, 
“ Delightful.”"—Mr. Sipwer Darx, in Daily Express. 
“ Pungent and witty.” —Daily Mail. 
“ Good taste......humour......common sense.” 
‘ —Mr. CLarence Rook, in Daily Chronicle, 
“ Capital reading......vivacious...... delightfully brusque and independent...... 
Sparkling and outspoken, always good natured.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
“Delightful and inspiring.” —Evening Standard. 
“Shrewd and witty.”—Daily Graphic. 
pe Clever, piquant......very bright and welcome.”—Daily Mirror. 
A bright, bantering book......charming, piquant......delicious in its quiet, 
unstrained humour.” — [> ibune. 
me Mrs. Lane as a breezy satirist.”—Daily News. 
Most suggestive and interesting.” —Sunday Sun, 


THE CHAMPAGNE 
STANDARD 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 








BY MRS, HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
MY CORNISH 
NEIGHBOURS 


“ This charming and character- 
istic volume of stories not only en- 
hances Mrs, Eilis's already estab- 
lished reputation as a fini 
artist in the most difficult depart- 
ment of fiction, but it confirms 


“ For ahumanly humorous view 
of life commend us to Mr. Thomas 
Cobb ; and for an amusing story 
which treats harmless folky with 
@ light hand, and leaves us with 
@ pleasant taste in our mouths, 
let us welcome P 


MRS. ERRICKER’S 


her right to regard Cornwall as REPUTATION 
culiarly her own province.” 
- ~ aasanew Heratp, | the first clever novel of 
the season...... Dear little Mrs. 


“A delightful collection of 
studies from life, which must be 
awarded very high praise.” 

—LIVERPOOL COURIER, 


By the Author of 
THE SOUL OF LONDON. 
THE SOUL OF LONDON. 


ALSTON RIVERS has pleasure in announcing the 
publication, on Wednesday next, of a New Novel by 
Mr. FORD MADOX HUEFFER, entitled 


THE FIFTH QUEEN 
THE FIFTH QUEEN 


Please order at once from your Library or Bookseller, 
as the demand is likely to be very considerable. 


W. M. THACKERAY 


Prricker! May she be one of 
the successes of the season.” 
—DAILY GRAPHIC. 








The New Sketch Book 


Edited, with Introduction and Appendices, ‘by 
ROBERT S. GARNETT. 


THE undoubted authenticity of “‘THE NEW 

SKETCH BOOK” has been conceded by 
every critic whose expert knowledge makes 
his judgment of value. Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
in the Daily Telegraph, says: ‘* The world 
is to be heartily congratulated on having 
obtained the opportunity which Mr. Garnett’s 
editorial care has given it, of reading new 
specimens of Thackeray’s light wit, rapier- 
like dexterity, and curiously individual style.” 
‘‘The publication of the book is beyond 
all cavil justified” (Daily Chronicle), ‘*Mr. 
Garnett’s editorial introduction is admirable, 
and for his labours we have nothing but 
praise” (Times) “We must congratulate 
Mr. Robert Garnett on a discovery which it 
is surprising that no one had made before, 
and on the sound critical introduction which 
he prefixes to these delightful essays ” 
(Academy), ‘Lovers of Thackeray need have 
no hesitation in placing it on their shelves in 
company with the master’s other writings 
of the same fugitive order” (World). ‘*The 
unmistakable Thackerayan mannep...... Mr. 
Punch places it in his archives with rever- 
ence ”’ (Punch). 








THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 
THE FIFTH QUEEN. Forp Mapox Hvrrren. 6/- 
THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. THackeRay, 7/6 not. 
MY CORNISH NEICHBOURS. Mrs. Have ook Exzis. 3/6 
MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. THomas Coss, 6/- 
THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VERNEDS. 6/- 


All published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd, 
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Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
OF FAITH AND THE 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Legal, Moral, and Religious Aspects of Subscription 
to Them. 


By JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of St. Andzews. 





EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


“Tt was a remarkable judgment; this is, a remarkable book 
upon it. Unanswerable in its argument, so far as we can see, 
and without arrest in the sweep of its application.” 


REVIEW OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“The decision of the House of Lords in August, 1904, has 
suggested, if not prompted, the publication of Principal Donald- 
son’s book, but it has been prepared for during a long and busy 
life, devoted to learning as student, teacher, professor, inquiring 
reader of Christian fathers and brilliant heathen prophets of a 
kind who tried to believe in Jove, and his broad, catholic ideas 
now descend with authority from the position of Principal of the 
oldest of the Scottish Universities.” 


SPECTATOR. 

“This is a deeply interesting book, dealing with subjects 
which are smouldering to-day and may be burning to-morrow. 
mceliieranin Principal Donaldson’s suggestions are, he warns us, 
only suggestions, put out to make his readers think. As such 
they cannot fail of their purpose, and we would offer to the 
writer of so thought-provoking a book, not polemics, but thanks.” 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

“This remarkable volume by the Principal of the University 
of St. Andrews can hardly fail to command the attention of the 
public, learned and unlearned alike. Its conclusions may be 
contested, and its purport will be disliked by many; but its 
frankness on fundamental matters and the position of the author 
—who, besides being head of a University, is a foremost authority 
on the history and literature of early Christianity—impart to it 
no ordinary degree of interest.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


Price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


DIFFERENT DRUMMERS. 
By EVELYNE E. RYND, 


Author of “Mrs. Green,” “The Riggleses.” 








The Times.—“ The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not 
keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer’; and the author here shows that the humour of ‘ Mrs. Green’ is 
only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real skill the lives of 
those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three 
of them in Normandy—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human 
feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 

Glasgow Heralid.—“ Lucidity, subtlety, and dramatic effectiveness are 
the distinguishing qualities of Miss Rynd’s exquisitely written stories,” 

Morning Post.—‘ Miss Rynud has that true art of story-telling which 
leaves the reader ‘a little smiley round the lips, and teary round the lashes.’ 
Her ‘Different Drummers’ are really admirable sketches. Slight, in some 
cases unfinished, they are characterised by singular truth and freshness. One 
never wishes for the little less, though in some cases the little more would 
have proved acceptable.” 

Published at the Offices of “Country Lire,” Limirep, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and by Georce Newnes, Linirep, 7-12 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


PUBLISHED MARCH Ist, 1908. 
First Impression Exhausted. Second Impression in the Press, 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR RICHARD BURTON 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Author of “The Life of Edward FitzGerald,” &c., &c. 
Two vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. With 64 Plates. 
An authentie and unbiassed Biography, which throws 
much new light on the character and work of the 
famous traveller and Orientalist. 


London: EVERETT and CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


| 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ The Rambling Rector.” 


THE LADY OF THE WELL 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 
[Published To-dey, 


THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS 
By REGINALD J. FARRER. 


TIMES.—“ A remarkable book.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ An able and impressive story.” 


FOLLY. ® EDITH RICKERT. 


STANDARD.—***‘ Folly’ is a novel of distinguished cleverness, th 
doubt about that. It isa poignantly real study of a highly-ctrung wom 
whose sense of humour saves her from hysteria,” 


A NEW SATIRE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEETHING POT,” 


HYACINTH. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECTATOR.—“ * Hyacinth’ must be added to the list of books essential 
to the comprehension of the Irish problem and the Irish character, aud ig 
serious interest fully equals its predecessor, This engrossing and admirably 
written novel,” 








A Book about Children for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA, 
By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ The Intervention of the Duke.” 
&c. With a Preface by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. | 

[Published To-day. 





THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 


Witha Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s, net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy #vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of “Facts and Ideas,” “Knowledge is 
Power,” &ce,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 














SEELEY & COMPANY 


Second in Preparation, 





First Edition almost exhausted. 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN EGYPT 


By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.I. 


Late Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces and Oude, and 
Comptroller-General in Egypt. 
With Portraits and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 

“A book to be warmly commended, and of which the public 
stood in considerable need.......The present book is, as far as we 
know, the first connected history worthy of the name of the 
progress of Egypt since the British occupation...... Sir Auckland 
Colvin has an easy and lucid style. He rapidly gains the attention 


of his reader, and has no difficulty in retaining it.” 
—Morsine Post. 


“A masterly summary of the benefits conferred on Egypt by 
British enterprise and influence.” —Stayparp. 


“A book which every Englishman should read because he Is an 
Englishman.”’—Western Dartty Press. 


NOW READY. 


TWO YEARS AMONG 
NEW GUINEA CANNIBALS 


By A. E. PRATT, 
With 54 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net 


“A book of vivid interest from beginning to end.”—OvtLoox. 


“Many excellent illustrations give additional value to a travel 
recerd which in its lucid deseription of new scenes, strange people, 
and rich naturalist rewards is attractive throughout.” 

—MancueEstes COURIER, 


“Vivid pages......Mr. Pratt has many strange stories to tell.” 
—Dunpex ADVERTISER, 


London ; SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 





INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE IN 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND AMERICA, 


ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., 


BY 


2 vols. 8vo, 26s, net. 


TIMES. 


M.D. 


“Some of the chapters in these volumes are model records of 
economical investigation. They sum up clearly and succinctly, 
and, without exaggeration, vividly and often in picturesque phrase, 
the outcome of much careful, dispassionate examination...... We 
know few recent books likely to be more instructive and helpful 
to employers and workmen.” 


DAILY MAIL. 


“Dr. Shadwell warns the nation against disposing of the religious 
difficulty by disposing of religion. The example of the United 
States proves that this is a very perilous COUFSE.............+.+++++er0++ 

“The book is perhaps the most interesting political, social, and 
economic study produced of recent Years.......sssesseseeserseeeesseeeenee 

“There is scarcely a question confronting the England of to-day 
on which it does not shed valuable light. We can only hope that 
it will be read as widely as it deserves.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL. 

“This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive contribution 
to the burning question of international competition in industry 
that has yet been written...... It is to be hoped that the book will 
receive the earnest consideration it merits from our captains of 
industry, from our legislators, and from the general public, and we 
heartily congratulate the author upon the production of a work of 
national importance and of absorbing interest.” 





INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D., 


lecturer in Public International Law at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (University of London), and Member of the Faculty 
of Economics and Political Science of the University of London, 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 


18s. net. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, sold separately, 
PEACE. 
WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 


18s. net. 


“Mr. Oppenheim plays the réle of intermediary between the 


student and the expert with conspicuous success. 


A special 


feature of his work, which will render it of great value to others 
besides those to whom it is primarily addressed, is his system of 
prefixing to each section a very full table of references to the 
authorities, British and Foreign, on the topic treated. From the 
bibliographical point of view, there is no English work to compare 
with Mr. Oppenheim's.”—Juridical Review. 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP STUBBS. 


LECTURES ON EARLY 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 


Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 


University of Oxford. 


Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A,, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PREFACE: 


“This collection of Lectures, delivered at various times by Bishop 


Stubbs, will prove a valuable addition to our a 


English History. 


uthorities for Early 


The Constitution under the Early English and 


Norman Kings is described very clearly, and the full explanations 
gwen of the technical terms which are used in the Laws and Charters 


of the Norman Kin 
Lectures. 


gs are a very noticeable feature in many of the 
All students of Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters’ will find in 


many of these Lectures elucidations of passages which have hitherto 
Presented great difficulty. It is not too much to say that for the 
frst time historians have been presented with a full commentary 
“pon the most dificult portions of the ‘Select Charters.’ ” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 


A MEMOIR. 
By A. 8. and E. M. 8. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


*," A volume which deals, partly by way of essay, partly by way of conversa- 
tion, with various aspects of Peace and War, 


NERO. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 

















SECOND PART NOW READY, 


THE DYNASTS. 
A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
*,* Previously Published, Part I, 4s, 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Perhaps Mr. Hardy's test book......It is a great, modern, 
Epic of the Intelligence,—a vision of the world charged with amazing signifi- 
cance, amazing originality of conception.” 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book marked by such individuality as gives it a 
continuous charm from first page to last...... Really delightful book—a notable 
addition to the many excellent records kept by Empire-builders in far portions 
of the King’s dominions.” 





E. WESTERMARCK’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MORAL IDEAS. 


By Epwarp Westermarck, Ph.D., Author of the “History of Human 
arriage.” In2 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, 14s. net. 








SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.RB.S., D.C.L., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 


By Sir 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


Ricwarp Hott Hutton. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, Etizaseta M. Roscozr. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Professor Haratp Hérrpise, Translated by B. E. Merer, Svo, 12s. net. 














VOL. IiL, COMPLETING THE WORK. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
Written by Many Hands and Edited by Professor J. M. Batpwrx, Ph.D., &. 


In 3 vols., with Illustrations and extensive Bibliographies. Vol. III, In 
2 Parts, Imperial 8vo, 42s. net. ° 


*,* Previously Published, Vols. I. and IT., 2ls. net each. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 

TREATMENT including BALNEOLOGY. 
By Wriuiam R. Hvuacarp, M.A., M.D, F.R.C.P. 12s. 64. net. 

JOURNAL OF BALNEOLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY.—“ Unquestionably 


the best book which has appeared on this subject in the English langypage...... 
A work which fully deserves all the praise which can be bestowed upon it.” 








VOL. IV. NOW READY, 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Cellected and Edited, with a Life and Introduction, by Atsert Henay 
Saurrs. In 10 vols. Medium 8vo. Vols, L.-IV., 12s, 6d, net each, 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MAST AND SAIL IN EUROPE 
AND ASIA. 


H. WARINGTON SMYTH, Secretary, Mines Department, Trans 
Author of “Five Years in Siam.” With numerous Illustrations 
Diagrams by the Author and others. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
*‘A volume at once handy, instructive, and exhaustive......To the student it 
is invaluable, and to the reader a mine of interest and instruetion.” 
—Yachtsman, 


OUR WATERWAYS. 


A Hishoes of Inland Navigation Considered as a Branch of Water Conservancy, 
By URQUHART A. FORBES, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
W. H. R. ASHFORD. With a Map especially prepared to Illustrate the 
Book, demy Svo, 12s. net. [Ready next week, 


THE HATANEE. 


A Novel. By ARTHUR EGGAR. With Frontispiece, 6s. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 


By te Rev. C, T. Winson, M.A. (Oxon.), F.B.G.S., Vicar of Totland Bay, 
of Wight. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, net, [Now ready, 


SCHOOL. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
MARCH. 64. net. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 


POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A CAUSERIE. By S. E. W. 
A CONCORDAT BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. By the Kev. J. B. 


Paton, D.D. 

SCIENCE TEACHING REFORMS IN GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
By A. pu Prk Denninea, M.Se., Ph D. 

TRAINING FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS IN FRANCE. By Dr. V. H. F. 

OUR . appeal HARROW. By G. Townsenp Warner. With Illus- 
tration. 


THE, WARMING AND VENTILATING OF SCHOOLS. 

ALKER, 

THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN CANTON ZURICH, By A. J. 
Presstanp, M.A. 

A. FOREST pengot. By J. C. Mepp, M.A. 

TALoCh, IN SCHOOL. By H. Bomras Surrn, M.A. 


DCRAFT AND BRAINCRAFT. By Csoupestey Brereton, M.A. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. ’By E.izazeru Les. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. by A. J. S. 
A TRADE-UNION FOR MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. WHY 
NOT? By One or THem. 


REVIEWS. 


By Srpner F. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








GREENING’S REALLY READABLE NEW NOVELS 





Mr. Reginald Turner’s New Novel. 
NOW READY. 


UNCLE PEACEABLE. 


A Comedy. 


By REGINALD TURNER, 
Author of “The Steeple,” “Dorothy Raeburn,” &c. 


6s. 
“GENUINELY AMUSING.” 


UNCLE PEACEABLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A TIME OF 
TERROR. 


The Story of a 
Great Revenge. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


A SON OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


A Romance. 
By the 


BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of A Daring Idea, treated in a 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel,” Daring Manner. 


6s. y 6s. 


ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR 
The EXPIATION of EUGENE. |THE WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 
By FREDERIC BALFOUR. 6s. | By GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 6s. 
THE FINANCIER. THAT MOVING FINGER. 
By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. 6s.| By H. F.C, CASTLEMAN. 3s. 6d. 


THE FULFILMENT. THE SIN OF SALOME. 
, By EDITH ALLONBY. 6s. By A. L. HARRIS. 3s. 64. 











Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: GREENING and CO., Limited, 
18 and 20 CECIL COURT, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 





Have You Ever Tried 
Writing Letters to 
the Papers ? 





From some points of view, the correspondence columng of 
the newspapers and weekly journals are the most interesting 
of all. A paper has its own individuality, which remaing 
the same week after week. Its correspondence columns give 
opportunity to the individuality of others, and all papers 
are glad to publish interesting letters giving the points of 
view of correspondents anxious to reach, or willing to inform 
or entertain, the reading public, 


“ The County Gentleman and Land and Water,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest ? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 





THE HEALERS. 


BY 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of ‘** Dorothea,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ A story which 
may be looked upon as a remarkable tour de force; a story 
which interests by the variety of its characters and by the 
excellence of its literary style...... The reading of his book 
is a constant pleasure. ‘The Healers’ will surely help 
further to heighten his reputation as a writer of serious 
fiction.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“ Mr. Maartens has chosen 
an interesting subject ; he has the rare gift of observation, 
no little knowledge, a dramatic imagination, and much 


power of drawing character.” 


The TRIBUNE says :—‘ A courageous and inspiring 
pook well worthy of his high reputation.” 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
LEPROSY AND FISH EATING. By 


Jonataan Hotcurnson, F.R.S., LL.D., F.B.C.S. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


This work comprises statements as to the History of Leprosy, ite Nature, 
its prevalence in different countries, and the conditions under which it has 
disappeared from many. An account is given of the author's tours of enquiry 
in South Africa and in India. The volume contains Maps aud Illustrations, 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD MEN, 


and other Studies in Christian Ethics. By HM. W. Gannon, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE LIFE OF REASON. By Gazorce 


Santayana, Assistant Professor in Philosophy at Harvard University. 
In 5 vols, crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


Vol. V.. REASON IN SCIENCE, now ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1900). 


By Hexzr Dwient Szpewicr. With Map, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


CITIES OF PAUL: Beacons of the Past 


Rekindled by the Present. By Wriu1am Burner Wricut, Author of 
“Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 


by the Right Hon. Aveustivs Binrew.. 


POPULAR EDITION, with Frontispieces in Photogravure, 6 vols. 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A YOUNG MAN 





IN A HURRY. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


CURAYL. By UNA L, SILBERRAD. 
THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 
By ELLEN GLASGOW, 

THE SHADOW OF LIFE. 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
THE LABOURER’S COMEDY. 

By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, 
PETER AND ALEXIS. 





By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 


NOW READY, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
FAMILIES. 


EDITED BY 
OSWALD BARRON, FSA, 
BEING THE GENEALOGIOAL VOLUME 
OF THE 


HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


IN THE 


VICTORIA HISTORY 
OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 
And Inscribed to the Memory of Her Late Majesty 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Who graciously gave the Title to, and accepted the Dedication 
of, the Victoria History. 





Strongly Bound in cloth gilt at £5 5s. net. 
Bound in half morocco at £8 8s. net. 
Bound in full morocco at £11 fis. net. 


This Book of Northamptonshire families, complete in itself, is 
the first of those Genealozical Volumes which will accompany the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England. It is made up of the 
histories of those existing families whose importance makes their 
story an essential part of the county in which they have their 
seats, 

Though many a volume of County Pedigrees has come from the 
press, it is believed with some confidence that the book which is 
now put forward has certain essential features which it shares 
with nothing already in our libraries. 

In a Preface is given a history of the main events, social and 
historical, which have set upen their lands these Peers and 
Commoners who are in our own day representative of the landed 
houses of Northamptonshire, how the few descend from feudal 
lords of old time, and how law, commerce, and agriculture have 
added to the number. In this Preface also is given some account,. 
illustrated with their shields of arms, of those ether families who, 
being new at home on their Northamptonshire lands, have not for 
various reasons been dealt with in the detail of separate family 
histories. 


CONTENTS. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION.—PREFACE. 
THE LANDED HOUSES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


NARRATIVE AND CHART GENEALOGIES OF CARTWRIGHT OF 
AYNHOE—CECcIL, MARQUESS OF EXETER—DRYDEN OF CANONS 
ASHBY—ELWEs (now CARY-ELWES) OF BILLING HALL—Fane 
EARL OF WESTMORLAND—FirTzroy, DUKE oF GRAFTON—ISHA 
or LAMPORT—KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY—LANGHAM OF COTTES- 
BROOKE—MAUNSELL OF THORPE MALSOR—PALMER OF CARLTON 
—Powys, Lorp LILFORD—ROBINSON OF OCRANFORD—ROKERY 
or ARTHINGWORTH—SPENCER, EARL SPENCER—THORNTON oF 
BROCKHALL—WAKE OF COURTEENHALL—WILLES OF ASTROP— 
Youne oF ORLINGBURY. 

List of SHERIFFS of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


List of MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT Elected for the COUNTY 


” ” ” ” NORTHAMPTON 
” ” ” » PETERBOROUGH 
” ” ” ” BRACKLEY 

” " ” ” HIGHAM FERRERS 





In the Series of County Histories, Volumes of the following 

Counties are already published :— 

Hampshire, Norfolk, Worcestershire, Cumberland, Hertfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Surrey, Essex, Bedfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Derbyshire, Durham, Lancashire, 

Further Volumes will appear very shortly as follows :— 
Cornwall, Notts, Essex (Vol. II.), Berkshire, Northamptonshire 
(Vol. II.), Somerset, Lincoln, Norfolk (Vol. II.), Gloucester, 
Lancashire (Vol. III.) 


*,* Full Prospectus and all particulars of the Victoria History 
of the Counties of Kngland post-free on application te the Publishers, 





London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & O0O., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PSS OSSS SS SOSOSS SS SSESESSESOSCSSSCOOSOSOSOE 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
IN HER LETTERS. 


By PERCY LUBBOCK. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of Mrs, Browning from a Chalk Drawing by 
Mrs. BRIDELL FOX. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[On March 26th, 


ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ALFRED DOMETT. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


With 3 Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. net, [On March 20th, 


WITH MOUNTED INFANTRY IN 
TIGET. By Major W. J. OTTLEY. With 48 pages of Illustrations, 
including Portraits of General Macdonald and Colonel Younghusband. 


Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [On March 20th. 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. By A. C. CURTIS, Author of “A 
New Trafalgar,” &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Illustra- 
tions, and several Plans, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Early in April. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: 


A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL FORCES. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece from the Portrait of John Wesley by 
George Romney, and 4 Facsimiles, small demy 5vo, 6s. net. [Shortly. 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. By Frepenick 


MOORE. With a Map and 48 pages of Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [In preparation, 


THE FOURTH PARTY. By Haroip 


E. GORST. With a Preface by Sir JOHN GORST. With a Reproduction 
of the Cartoon of ‘Tue Fourts Party” from Vanity Pair as Froutis- 
iece, and a Facsimile Letter from the late Lord Salisbury to Sir Henry 
rummond Wolff. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
SPHERE.—“ Mr. Gorst has told with great effect the story of that episode 
in English political life which is so exciting to all of us who are old enough to 
remember it.” 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY KEPPEL, 


G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, 
G.C.B. With Portraits and Dlustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
BROAD ARROW.—“ There is a breeziness and cheeriness pervading the 
work, which, while it does credit to the biographer, brings the reader into 
contact with the really charming character of Keppel.” 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY. By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), 
Author of ‘‘Annals of Westminster Abbey.” 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUTH.—“ Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. By T. B. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The GUARDIAN describes these Letters as “a triumph of literary skill, 
which bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson's 
*Inland Voyage’ and ‘Through the Cevennes’ bear to ordinary books of 
travel.” 





A WOMAN OF WIT AND WISDOM: 


A Memoir of Mrs. ELIZABETH CARTER, one of the 
“Bas Bleu” Society (1717-1806). 
By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, 


Author of “A Later Pepys.” With a Photogravure Frontispi Facsimil 
and nine Half-tone Illustrations, large post 8vo, Ee 4a. nek. 


[On March 16th, 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING, 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, ¢ B 
Formerly Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, —_ 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
On March 26th, 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORs, 


Vol.I. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Lord Cochrane’ 

Trial before Lord Ellenborough,” ‘Sir Henry Wentworth Acland : 

K.C.B., F.B.8.: a Memoir,” &. With 7 Portrait Ilustrations, demy tro 

lds, net. | A ; LOn March 26th, 
«* The work will be completed in a Second Volume, 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King's College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reform, B 
WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of King’s. With Portraits, small 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In preparation, 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH 


WESTERN TIBET. By Miss J. E. DUNCAN. With numerous Ilus. 
trations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. [In the press, 


A VISION OF INDIA. By Sivey Loy. 


With numerous Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[In the press, 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (In May, 


DICK: a Story without a Plot. 3v7,3 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “‘ Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus" 
and ‘* The Marquis’s Eye.” 
ACADEMY.—“ All the humour and lightness of touch in which lay the 
charm of Mr. Bradby’s other books are apparent...... What he says in the book 
is as interesting and delightful as the manner in which he says it,” 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY 


CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** The best 3s. 6d. series in the market.” 
This series comprises some of the best works of Modern Authors, 
The volumes are well printed, and issued in a neat cloth binding of 
special design. 


NEW VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Ansrur. 


With a Frontispiece. [On March 26th, 


THE LOG OF A_ SEA-WAIF. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. [On April 2nd. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, With numerous Illustrations, 





By M. E. CARR, 
Author of “ Love and Honour” and “ George Goring’s Daughters.” 
TRUTH’S ADVICE.—“ Do you want to know of a really good and interest- 
ing novel? Get the ‘ Poison of Tongues,’ by M. E. Carr. It is enthralling.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ An admirable series of studies in character 
and social life...... A capital piece of work.” 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. By Acyzs 
and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “* The Secret Orchard,” “ The Star 
Dreamer,” ‘‘Rose of the World,” “French Nan,” &, With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Mr, LanceLot SPreb. (On April 2nd. 


SALTED ALMONDS. By F. Ansrzy, 


Author of “ Vice Versa,” ‘‘ A Fallen Idol,” “‘ The Brass Bottle,” &c. 
[Early in April. 
*,* A collection of stories and sketches full of fantastic humour, chiefly 
from the columns of Punch, 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. By Fravces 


C. BURMESTER, Author of “ John Lott's Alice,” “A November Cry,” Xe. 


(In the press. 
HEROES OF EXILE: being Certain 
Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. By HUGH CLIFFORD, 
C.M.G., Author of ‘Studies in Brown Humanity,” 


* Bush-Whacking,”’ 
“A Free-Lance of To-day,” &c. 


(In the press. 


NEW SIX=-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BROWNJOHN'’S. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “ The Orangery: a Comedy of Tears,” “‘ The Difficult Way,” &. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY EXPRESS.—“ The story attains real distinction from its charming 
picture of two adorable boys...... Mrs. Dearmer may be very warmly con- 
gratulated on the quite unusual success with which she has learned to under- 
stand the boy-mind.........Every self-respecting library list must include 
* Brownjohn’s.’” 

ALSO A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MRS: DEARMER'’S NOVEL, 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A work of exalted aim and great artistic excellence.” 


MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN. by 


CHARLES FIELDING M HH, Author of “ God’s Scholars.” 





[On March 30th. 
OLD MR. LOVELACE: 


a Sketch in 
Four Parts. By CHRISTIAN TEARBLE, Author of ‘The Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Ward,” &c. 


[On March 30th. 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. by 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Two Moods of o Man," 
** Crowborough Beacon,” &c. [In the press. 





*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Lovsz & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jou» Baxer for the 
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